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Important Announcements 


THIRTEENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will be held in Louisville, Ky., beginning October 
14, 1942. The business sessions of the convention will be held in the Brown Hotel. 
The Opening Service will be held at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Wednesday, 
October 14, in First Lutheran Church, 417 E. Broadway, the Rev. H. C. Lindsay 
pastor. 
W. H. GREEVER, 
Secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America 
May 15, 1942 


Under date of June 8, 1942 

The officers of the Church have conferred regarding the widespread sugges- 
tions and questions as to the holding of the Louisville Convention. It is their 
definite opinion that there is no satisfactory reason to consider any changes. As to 
travel possibilities, the best procurable information indicates that congestion is 
likely, and those who will need Pullman accommodations should be informed by 
their synods to make reservations well in advance. Let our earnest prayers for 
that convention become a part of the Church’s great intercessions today. 

(Signed) F. H. Knuset, President, 
United Lutheran Church in America 


Concerning Missionaries in Japan 
The State Department has advised us through the East Asia Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America that the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Hepner and the Rev. Dr. A. J. Stirewalt are listed for repatriation on the Asamara 
Maru which will go to Lourenco Marquez; and from there the S. S. Gripsholm 
will bring the repatriated persons to New York. 
Grorce Dracu, Board of Foreign Missions. 


' Concerning Deferments of Students for Ministry 


TO THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
CONSTITUENT SYNODS 


Dear Brethren: 

At last I am able to inform you con- 
cerning Washington’s attitude as to 
students for the ministry who are still 
in college. Even now that attitude is 
not entirely clear and therefore not 
satisfactory. Perhaps there will be later 
developments. It seems definite that 
local boards will not have any decisive 
authority. Each case will be dealt with 
individually and ultimately by Wash- 
ington. It would also seem true that a 
student must be far advanced in his 
college course. The best advice to you 
appears to be threefold. 

1.If deferment is desired for any 
young man, he should be definitely 
registered in a theological seminary 
with commendation by you as 
president of the synod. Your com- 
mendation is the Church’s cer- 
tification that he is approved as a 
student for the ministry. 

2. If the young man is not given de- 
ferred classification by the local 
board he should appeal and you 
should become his guarantor. 

3. It would probably be well that in 
dealing with Washington the 
young man and you undertake 


your efforts with the assistance of 
Dr. Wickey. 
On behalf of the entire U. L. C. A. 
I am filing with the Selective Service 
System a statement concerning our 
needs as a Church. This naturally is 
only a general justifying statement and 
does not have application to an indi- 
vidual case. 
F. H. Knuset, President. 

New York, June 8, 1942. 


THE LUTHERAN IN JULY 


Tuts issue of June 24 concludes the 
series of feature articles by which Tus 
LuTHERAN has observed the Calendar 
of Causes set up by the United Lu- 
theran Church for the systematic pres- 
entation of the program of our Church’s 
work to the congregations. The articles 
on the diaconate, sponsored by the 
Board of Deaconess Work, have re- 
ceived able treatment. Impressive in- 
formation and sincere appeals have 
claimed the responsive attention of 
congregations and pastors. 

The fact that no “causes” are sched- 
uled for the issues of July may yield 
the inference that nothing of great im- 
portance will be offered our readers. 
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Such a conclusion would be a great and | 
harmful error. A series of brief edi- — 
torial contributions by Secretary Dr. | 
Greever will begin next week and con- | 
tinue for twenty-four numbers. A brief © 
serial biographical sketch of the life of © 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, prepared | 
by one of his descendants, John W. | 
Richards, will lead the way to a better © 
appreciation of the patriarch’s life- © 
work. Its first number is dated July 1 


or 8. Mrs. Roosevelt’s address at the © 


Muhlenberg celebration on May 26 has | 
reached THE LurueraNn for publication. 
It is a discussion of women’s privileges | 
and obligations for the future. 

Reports of the conventions of several 
important synods are yet to be pub- 
lished. A story of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s effort to enlist Mis- 
souri’s co-operation and an “Across the 
Desk” comment are awaiting space to 
be printed. There will be in late July 
or early August the report of delibera- 
tions for and by the Executive Board 
relative to relations with the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

THe LuTHERAN deems its program of 
features of outstanding merit. 
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The Citadel of Character 


WHETHER good habits make a good character or a good 


_ character produces good habits is no more under dis- 
' cussion than would be a decision as to competent coun- 


selors and the use of their wisdom for protection against 
foolishness. It is admitted that a fortress requires de- 
fenders to devise strategies and to repel enemies, but 
it is equally obvious that the bravest of soldiers under 
the most ingenious of leaders do not wage victorious 
war without erecting barriers against hostile attacks. 
One cannot accurately represent a good character in 
terms of military preparedness: yet we sense a like- 
hess. The honest man may be deceived for a while by 
dishonesty in disguise; but once let the temptation come 
into the open, so that he can test its nature by compari- 
sons with the standards by which he has guided his own 
words and deeds, he recognizes it for what it is and 
refuses it submission. 
- Habits result by repetition of choices and deeds. Re- 
fusals give growing power for refusing, and participa- 


tion levels the obstacles to more and closer partnerships. 
Good habits are established by the same processes as 
are the bad ones. The first element is an act of the will, 
which, warned by a conscience as to the moral and spir- 
itual phases of an opportunity, accepts or rejects, thus 
contributing to character and habits. 

Childhood, lacking habits, acquires a group of them 
from parents, teachers, and companions. Obviously the 
responsibility of elders is tremendously serious. But 
well in advance of manhood and womanhood, persons 
have laid at least the groundwork of their citadels. 
Happy is he who builds his fortress of granite and not 
of straw. 

But the maintenance of restraints and the practice of 
constructive repetition of virtuous acts must be ‘“‘ha- 
bitual.” Evils produce weakness of character, while 
walking in the way of the Lord increases moral and 
spiritual vigor. Vigilance dare not be relaxed. Paul 
wrote: “Seek those things which are above.” 
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ne Chick in the News : 


Try It Again 

Most of the church conventions held in recent weeks 
have passed resolutions asking for wartime prohibition. 

Presbyterians meeting in Milwaukee petitioned Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to close all distilleries and breweries 
and all establishments for the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution of alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war. 

Northern Baptists in Cleveland requested national 
prohibition, stating that sale and use of liquor “neces- 
sitates the use of man power, essential foodstuffs in- 
cluding sugar, rubber, and 
. other restricted materials, and 
a|| shipping facilities, all of which 
S|'| are urgently needed in our war 
|) program.” 

United Presbyterians in ses- 
sion in Columbus, Ohio, asked 
for prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages for the duration of 
the war and the period of de- 
mobilization after the war. The 
resolution was passed without debate. 

Southern Presbyterians at their convention in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., voted to ask for prevention of sale of alco- 
holic beverages around army forts and training camps. 

Church leaders have been planning to express their 
opinions on prohibition at the hearing on the Sheppard 
bill, aimed at banning liquor in army and navy camp 
areas, which has been scheduled for June 22. 


Saarinen's Church 

SoMETHING new in church architecture has just been 
achieved in Columbus, Indiana, where the building de- 
signed by the Finnish architect, Eliel Saarinen, has been 
dedicated by the Tabernacle Church of Christ. 

The new church is said to be unique in the United 
States, and to be the most expensive structure of mod- 
ern design in the world. It cost $650,000. 

Saarinen wanted to create “a building such as Peter, 
or James, or John would have liked to possess if they 
could have worshiped in it, instead of the woods or the 
catacombs,” states Frederick D. Kershner in the Chris- 
tian Evangelist. He did not believe they would have 
wanted a Gothic cathedral. So he has returned to the 
style of the early Church. The long, slender windows 
are flat at the top according to the Hebrew style. In 
front an almost gigantic flight of steps leads up to the 
pulpit. On the rear wall there is a huge cross. 


Presbyterians Blackout 

Tue southern Presbyterian convention in Knoxville 
at the beginning of June became involved in a practice 
blackout, which left the delegates in total darkness for 
half an hour. They spent the time singing hymns and 
praying for men in the armed services, for chaplains, 
and for the President and his appointed officers. 

Among matters decided when the lights came on was 
that of retaining membership in the Federal Council, 
which was voted 190 to 66, and authorizing a $250,000 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 
fund for establishing new churches and sending mission . 
workers into newly industrialized areas of the South. 


Augustana Honors Muhlenberg 
Tur Augustana Synod, in session at Jamestown, N. Y., 
June 9-14, held a Muhlenberg memorial service, fea- 
tured by an address by Dr. Conrad Bergendoff. | 
“This year the entire Lutheran Church in America | 


is reminded of the bicentennial of the coming to Amer- | 


ica of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, to whom goes the 
unchallenged honor of being called the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America,” declared Dr. P. O. Ber- 


sell, Augustana Synod president, in his annual message. — 


“Because of the former organic relationship of our 
Synod with the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in whose 
founding Muhlenberg took such a prominent part, and 
because of our present fraternal relationship with the 


United Lutheran Church in America, we bring this | 


kingdom pioneer into our love’s grateful ‘In Memoriam’ 
today,” said Dr. Bersell. 

“We would also remember Father Christian Heyer 
and the centennial of our Mission in India,” he said. 
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“Advisedly we say ‘our mission’ in India. We have not 
surrendered our participation in that mission, one of 
the greatest in all the world.” 


More Movies About Religion 


A “Back to faith”. cycle of motion pictures is in the | 


making in Hollywood, according to Variety, weekly 
newspaper of the entertainment field. At least eight 
producers are scheduling or negotiating for films built 
around religious themes. 

Plans include “Bernadette,” a 20th Century-Fox pro-— 
duction based on Franz Werfel’s story of the Roman — 


Catholic shrine at Lourdes; “The Robe,” written by ' 


Lloyd Douglas, dealing with a Roman soldier who won 
Christ’s crucifixion robe at dice; “The Keys of the King- 
dom,” A. J. Cronin’s best-selling story about a Roman 
Catholic missionary-priest. 


“Shadow and Substance,” stage play by Paul Vincent © 


Carroll, Irish playwright; “Quo Vadis,” a re-make by 
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MGM; RKO’s “Father Malachy’s Miracle”; an unnamed | 


film to be based on the story of Dr. Croydon Wassell, a 
missionary who was recently cited by President Roose- 
velt; and “The Fourth Bomber,” relating the adventures 
of evacuees from China who sought refuge in a temple. 


Sermons After Pearl Harbor | 

A survey of sermons preached in the week following 
December 7 has been made by the department of re- 
search and education of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Conclusions are based on 450 sermons de- 
livered by ministers of twenty-four denominations in 
forty-two states. : 

“The Task of Christians and of the Church” was th 
theme of 133 sérmons. Second topic most generally dis- 
cussed was “Love of Enemies,” with 126 sermons. 
“Faith” was the theme of 96. 

Most sermons approved the stand taken by the United 
States in entering the war. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


The Navajo Indians have gone on the warpath— 
against the Axis. These Navajos—50,000 of them, cover- 
ing parts of four states—staged no demonstrations of 
smoke signal, war paint, war dances, or beating of 
drums. Instead the call to Council was sent out by radio 
to every Navajo camp and hogan, whether situated in 
the deserts, mesas or buttes of their allotted lands. 
Their Council, attended by many representatives of the 
clans and tribes, called for the training of the young 
bucks in the arts of modern warfare on the reservation, 
proposing the use of the CCC facilities already there. 
Their program included Red Cross support to the 
amount of $3,000, and the purchase of war stamps and 
bonds. Being farmers, sheepmen and cattlemen (strange 
we think of them usually as rug weavers, workers in 
silver ornaments and just plain warriors), they propose 
to give their products in payment; others, who work for 
wages, are voluntarily giving 20 per cent of their pay. 
This effort has given the Navajos a vision of larger 
things in the future not unmixed with ambition. For 
instance, one young buck in the Council suggested that, 
as they covered portions of four states in a fairly con- 
solidated area, Navajo Land, as they call it, should be 
admitted into the Union as the forty-ninth state. 


Belgian Farmers, priests, and students have opened 
themselves to the charge of deplorable guilt as “blots on 
the spiritual physiognomy of the Belgian people.” This 
condemnation is voiced by an Antwerp news sheet, 
Volken Staat (March 2), which owes its fealty elsewhere 
than in Belgium. The specific charges are that the farm- 
ers, “through greed, pitilessly allow the people to suf- 
fer from hunger which they could largely avert” (sup- 
posedly by secretion of foodstuffs for home consumption, 
or by refusal to conduct an all-out program of produc- 
tion). The priests are bitterly reproached for destroy- 
ing “in a fit of incomprehensible madness . . . the solidar- 
ity of Christian civilization in its struggle against the 
threat” (presumably of the Bolshevik menace). The 
students are particularly vituperated as “tainted by the 
Belgian form of Catholic action, which has destroyed the 
last vestige of natural generosity and idealism and killed 
the real living spirit by its careerist pedagogy. This last 
great burden of guilt means that the students “are 
barely represented” in the meager Rexist ranks on the 
Russian front. The Belgians ought to be ashamed of 
themselves; the only question being, which Belgians? 


Cockchafers (a brown insect, thumbnail size) have 
been given a temporary priority in Swiss railway traffic. 
There is a good reason for the indulgence. Cockchafers 
usually appear in swarms late in April and are specially 
valuable as a “cockchafer meal” for feeding poultry and 
pigs. Schools are let out, or run on limited time, during 
the insect invasion, so that the children may gather them 
at the tempting price of five cents a pound. The priority 
is due to the cruel necessity that the insects must be 
incinerated alive to be usable. The nutritive value of 
the cockchafers meal is scientifically attested as very 
high. The wartime embargoes on all Swiss borders make 


the meal particularly valuable and necessary. The Swiss 
hope to produce at least 1,000,000 pounds of the meal 
this year. 


Those Who Are depressed by the strenuous bustle and 
alarms of the present war emergency activities, and dis- 
turbed by the gasoline and auto limitations, may want 
to indulge in a bicycle (if it can be obtained) and follow 
the call of the road under their own steam. American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., has prepared itineraries and pro- 
vided stopping places and meals at very moderate cost 
to anyone. There are even arrangements for more ex- 
tended trips; to Central America and Canada, for in- 
stance. For the more extended trips a “Rolling Youth 
Hostel” is provided, which is a glorified railway car 
equipped with bunks, washrooms, and cooking facilities 
for self-service, on which you can travel nine weeks on 
a 10,000-mile trail for $229.50. (Perhaps you had better 
take along the other 50 cents for emergencies.) On one 
of these trips, which starts from San Francisco June 20, 
you may be able to stop off at the Calaveras County Fair 
and see contests of the jumping frogs made famous by 
Mark Twain’s amusing tale seventy-seven years ago. 


Labor Protection against prison-made goods is in for 
a body blow at the hands of its original protector. Fed- 
eral laws, enacted from May 1930 on, to forbid the trans- 
portation of prison-made goods, will have to make way 
for the nation’s war needs, and for the help of the 
United Nations under the lend-lease program. So At- 
torney-General Biddle has just decided (May 8), and 
Federal interpretation of the laws can do wonderful 
things. The ruling, it is stated, will make available the 
labor of about 125,000 prisoners in Federal and State 
prisons and machinery worth $50,000,000, without 
violating the purpose of the Federal laws. The labor 
unions do not like the decision. Under the circumstances 
as presented, they will do nothing about it, but they 
may be counted on to call for the restoration of the re- 
strictions on prison labor at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 


A Natural, but unworthy, reaction in England which 
led to the promotion of “hate schools,” particularly in 
the training devised for commandos, has been banned by 
order of General Paget, commander-in-chief of the Home 
Forces. The intention of the “hate schools” was “to 
toughen the men” and sharpen their offensive in combat. 
When General Paget’s attention was drawn to the grow- 
ing practice by the protest of Dr. Cockburn, until re- 
cently Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, he promptly issued orders (1) to 
stop the use of strong, offensive language by instructing 
officers in urging those in training to greater efforts, 
(2) to cease “the attempt to produce blood lust or hate 
during training. Such an attitude of hate is foreign to 
our British temperament, and any attempt to produce 
it by artificial stimulus during training is bound to fail, 
as it did in the last war.” Unnatural stirring of hate and 
terrorism should have no place in the ranks of the 
United Nations. It is not needed to win the war. 


Wituin three blocks of my 
church in San Jose, for the past 
three days the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Western Defense 
Corps has been assembling the 
Japanese population of this county and sending them to 
the various reception centers from which they will 
finally be distributed to centers outside the state. 

From distant points they have come by bus—the aged 
and the young, the infirm and robust, the foreign-born 
and those who call California their native state, the sad- 
eyed and the gay, the Christian 
and the Buddhist. In this 
motley throng were men and 
women who have been in this 
valley for forty years, young 
people who are graduates from 
our schools and colleges, men 
who have succeeded in build- 
ing up a paying business, agri- 
culturists of note, school chil- 
dren and babes in arms—all 
uprooted from their homes 
and occupations, and headed 
for something, they knew not 
what. 

As they waited to entrain, the 
Christian women of the city mingled among them, serv- 
ing milk for the babies and coffee and sandwiches for 
the rest. Japanese Boy Scouts served as orderlies and 
messengers. Most of them appeared to be in good spirits; 
but the story of fear and worry was revealed upon some 
faces. With very few exceptions they spoke the English 
language, many of them with an accuracy that would 
put to shame thousands of blue-blooded Americans. 

Today they are all gone. Yesterday I walked through 
the section of our city that was so recently their home, 
and for several blocks the only thing that moved was a 
wind-blown fragment from some old newspaper. 

On another street I saw a lone Chinaman wandering 
along with his hands in his pockets. Their homes were 
left as though some fatal epidemic had carried them 
away while they slept. The temple on Fifth Street, 
always before the center of busy activity, was as void 
of life as an ash heap. On the tall, bleak telephone poles 
I stopped to read the notices that caused their removal. 


WE, Crouse cay: 


The American Principle 

The action of the Federal Government has created 
considerable sentiment because of the principles and 
conditions involved. We have long believed that no 
American citizen could be deprived of life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. For these Japanese 
evacuees there has been no hearing granted. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has issued a proclamation 
giving the Secretary of War authority to prescribe mil- 
itary areas from which all persons may be excluded. The 
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Caléfornia Ne | the Japanese 


A Vivid, Moving Description of a War-made Situation 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D., San Jose, Calif. 


Pacific Coast has been declared such a military area; so 
more than 60,000 of our population has been, or is being, — 


removed. 


In this county approximately 1,200 pupils have been 


taken from cur schools. Ninety-seven from one high 


school. Several teachers have been let out because of ~ 


this reduced number of pupils. 
No one questions the seriousness of the situation on 
the Pacific Coast nor the magnitude of the task of its 


defense. As far as we can see, the processes of the Army | 
have been exceptionally kind and whole-heartedly sym- | 


A Japanese Temple at 
San Jose, California 


A Lutheran Japanese Family 
with Mrs. Knudten at the 
Santa Anita Reception Center 


pathetic. The Army as we have contacted it, is com- 
posed of genuine gentlemen, kind, courteous, consider- 
ate, and very accessible. We are especially proud of our 
men in uniform; but we are also deeply touched by the 
sorrow and suffering and loss of our neighbors. We are 
also greatly pleased with the spirit of submission and 
trust in which these evacuees have met the emergency. 

From a communication from the Japanese-American 
Citizens’ League to the people of this city, we quote: 
“We are leaving our immediate future to the discretion 
of the military authorities, and whatever is deemed 
necessary for the strength and the contribution to the 
defense of our nation, we will do our utmost in complete 
accord. We are evacuating in full co-operation, without 
any bitterness or any loss of faith in the ideals of liberty 
and freedom. We re-affirm our confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of the United States of America.” 

The ministers of the coast have been keenly inter- 
ested in the plight of these people, and have been work- 
ing with the Federal Welfare Agencies and the Farm 
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. Security Administration. It is to be regretted that un- 
_ scrupulous men and women have taken advantage of 
' the situation and have bought many household articles 
at very low prices. In many cases there was consider- 
_ able fear of violence and danger to property, but this 
was of very little consequence, thanks to our social 
_ ideals. To watch caravan after caravan carrying away 
_ 46,666 parents, children and grandchildren, as the Rev. 
_ A. C. Knudten did in Southern California, would be 


enough to break the hardest heart. On May 31 Pastor 
Knudten visited the Santa Anita reception center and 
preached to 2,500. He says, “Their greatest burden is 
confinement and loss of contact with the Caucasian 
American community.” He relates that one little three- 
year-old was seen wearing a sailor cap on which was 
the watchword, “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

To some of us who have spent considerable time on 
this coast, it is quite apparent that back of this whole- 
sale evacuation is something more than military defense. 
It is the old antagonism to the Asiatic people. It is com- 
monly known that much pressure has been brought to 
bear on authorities at Washington to have these people 
removed from California; and in this request some 
Christian people have joined. On the streets and else- 
where one often hears the sentiment, “Now they are 
gone. Let’s see to it that they don’t come back.” The 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor has set in flame the old fires of 
a generation ago. Here is the church’s opportunity to 
give expression to our profession of brotherhood by de- 
fending these unfortunate people from further humilia- 
tion and loss. 


What Next? 


In my county 3,850 Japanese had under cultivation 
11,685 acres. They have been producing nearly all the 
vegetables and about 80 per cent of the small fruits 
grown in this vicinity. A Japanese man and wife can 
make a paying business and raise a family of ten on a 
parcel of ground where a white man and his wife will 
starve to death. In this county there are more than 
75,000 acres of prunes; nearly 20,000 acres of apricots; 
more than 6,000 acres of pears that will soon be ready 
to harvest. 2,628 acres of cherries are now ripe, and 
6,500 acres are growing sugar beets. The labor author- 
ities in Sacramento are sending out an SOS for workers. 
There are 70,000 needed to harvest our crops. In the 
face of these facts we pack up more than 60,000 of our 
most industrious people and send them out of the state. 
I confess, in all seriousness, it doesn’t make sense to me. 

What is to be the solution of this economic situation? 

Three are suggested. First, take the boys and girls 
cut of our schools and put them to work in the evacuated 
gardens. It is not,exactly last summer that I was a boy 
on a farm in Pennsylvania; but the distance is not too 
great for me to estimate quite accurately the value of 
one boy in a garden. Our eighth graders in any garden 
would be more fatal than an epidemic of ragweed. A 
hoe is no implement for the average American boy to 
demonstrate his patriotism. The second solution of- 
fered is (and it is seriously considered), to bring about 
70,000 or 80,000 Mexicans into California. This would 
be a mere swap of Japanese for Mexicans with this re- 
sult: that after the crops are harvested, we will have 
about 50 per cent of the migrants as public charges. In 
the meantime the taxpayer will be going down in his 
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pockets to pay the evacuated Japanese a monthly sum. 

The third solution that is offered has been recom- 
mended to the Secretary of the Interior. It is to import 
the 100,000 idle men in Puerto Rico and put them down 
in Arizona and California. This was done during World 
War No. 1, and we still have the results on our relief 
rolls. In the meantime California’s fruit trees and vege- 
table gardens are calling for workers. Last year our 
crops brought a total of $562,569,000. 


Interesting Incidents 

The high honor man in the graduating class at the 
University of California in Berkeley last week was a 
young Japanese. When his name was called and the 
honor was bestowed he was not there, but the applause 
was long and deafening. He was paying the penalty for 
being a child of Asiatics. Another young Japanese was 
graduated with honors from the University at Santa 
Clara, two miles from here, and he too was absent— 
somewhere in a camp because he was born in an Amer- 
ican home of foreign parentage. 

For more than two years a bright, educated Japanese 
girl officiated at the console of our pipe organ with great 
satisfaction. A few weeks ago she married a young Jap- 
anese who had just graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of Stanford University. Where are they now? We 
do not know. 

More than one hundred Japanese families were con- 
nected with the Japanese Methodist Church of San Jose. 
The church is closed. The congregation has vanished. 

The American Sunday School Union had a number of 
Sunday schools throughout the state. All are gone. 


What Is Being Done 

The Federal Welfare Agencies are hard at work try- 
ing to relieve the burden of these evacuees. Their 
properties are being guarded. 

Christian congregations and denominations are doing 
excellent work. We must not fail these unfortunate peo- 
ple who today are suffering vicariously for the cowardly 
deeds of a government across the waters with which 
they have no sympathy. This is in reality the greatest 
migration in American history. Its story remains to be 
written. Will they ever come back to California? Not 
if big business and politics can keep them out. 


Couch of Destiny 


By Lester B. Lutz 


“Tere lion and the lamb shall lie down together” — 
(Yea Lord, we know they must) 

A million brave soldiers lie under the heather, 
Or under the sea in some battleship’s rust; 

And the blood of the Axis troops runs like a river, 
For to dictators, soldiers are dust. 

But the end is not yet—not till war is in shackles, 
And death rides the skies no more, 

Until truth shall crush all despotic jackals 
And liberty bless every shore. 

Until brotherhood rules and men abhor stealing 
And hate all intrigue and sham, 

For if the lions forget Thy healing 
What shall become of the Lamb? 


THIS YEAR’S STUDENT BODY AT BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE TRAINING SCHOOL 


The Help of Our Own 


By Harvey D. Hoover, President, Board of Deaconesses 


THE government is rationing sugar. Is it necessary 
for the church to ration young women? Shall the work 
of the church be crippled and pauperized by the absence 
of women workers? There is a great need and a mag- 
nificent opportunity for young women in modern church 
work. Are there no young women in the church? 

Women are a great portion of the church’s. most 
precious wealth. When God sent us His greatest Gift, 
He gave us His Son born of a woman. Always and 
everywhere God is revealing His love through the per- 
son and ministry of women. The world today needs the 
manifestation and might of God’s love as never before. 
There is 


A Great Need 

of women workers for parish work; for the teaching 
ministry in church and Bible schools, children of the 
church, youth organizations, camps, kindergartens and 
day nurseries. Migration and concentration of popula- 
tion in industrial areas call for the service of Christian 
women workers. The neglected poor, sick, infirm, shut- 
in and lonely of our communities challenge the church 
to prove its nature as a Christian fellowship. Institu- 
tions caring for people of all kinds need the services of 
Christian nurses, directors, attendants, therapeutic, 
dietetic and other experts. The executive direction of 
the missionary and educational work of the church de- 
mands trained women. The deaconess is the answer. 
Deaconesses are now educated by our United Lutheran 


Church Deaconess Training Schools at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to render all kinds of service to the Church. 


Are You Aware 

that our deaconesses are now being prepared for a great 
variety of service in the church, such as nursing, teach- 
ing, parish work, directing religious’ education, institu- 
tional and social-work? Do you realize that deaconesses 
are given special training in professional schools and 
universities when their task requires such preparation? 
Do you know that our deaconess training schools are 
equipped to prepare young women for service in foreign 
mission fields? 

The deaconess is no longer limited to narrow spheres 
of labor. The modern deaconess renders a service that 
has no superior in any realm of educational, social or 
religious work. For this reason the church is calling for 
talented and properly equipped young women to be can- 
didates for the diaconate. Whatever your special talent 
or training, young woman, there is a place for you in 
the field of deaconess work. 


Trafic Delays 

The flow of candidates toward the Deaconess Training 
School seems delayed by some obstruction. There are a 
great many fine young women in the church. No doubt 
God has called many of these to labor in His vineyard. 
The need for such workers is tragically urgent. But we 
have too few deaconesses! 


OOS LE LY PRT EMIS Pee cane ies 
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Generous-hearted, busy Mr. Pastor, willing Mrs. Pas- 
tor, devoted Church Worker, Sunday School Teacher— 
are you 

THE BOTTLE NECK 
that keeps the traffic lane to this noble ministry narrow 
or unused? Have you failed to present the opportunity, 
the challenge, the consecrated calling of the diaconate 
to capable young women? Or is the 


“BRIDGE OUT”? 

Have you, Mr. and Mrs. Parent, Mr. and Miss Friend 
ov Companion, Uncle John or Aunt Mary, or you, good 
Christian Neighbor, closed the road between young 
women and the great office of the deaconess? Have you 
failed to bridge the gulf between the candidate and the 
work? 

The church needs more deaconesses. Women in the 
deaconess work are happy and successful. Many young 
women unemployed or now usefully engaged in secular 
employment would be happier and a thousandfold more 
valuable to humanity in deaconess work. Who has 
closed the road to the Motherhouse or diverted this pre- 
cious traffic? We have very fine candidates in training, 
but not near enough to supply the demand. 

Young women of Christian faith and vision, vigor and 
consecration, don’t you want to be a channel for the 
fiow of the precious love of God to His needy ones? ‘Are 
you sailing along the crowded highway of life just 


FOLLOWING THE TRAFFIC? 


Are you choosing your career merely along the line 
of least resistance? Are you yielding to the influence of 
the others’ choice of a life work, following the popular 
trend? Are you respecting yourself highly enough to 
make your own decisions? Are you evaluating your 
personality near enough to its true worth to ask God 
what path He would have you walk? Have you con- 
sidered God and His will in your choice of your life’s 
engagement? 


Young Woman 

the calling of the deaconess offers you a path enriched 
by the presence of God; a road that leads to a rewarding 
service to immortal souls of eternal value; a lane on 
which you will find refreshing companionship of kindred 
souls; and a way on which you can make your journey 
of life count for the noblest and the best. Travel and 
service on this road demands the presence of our God 
of mercy and love. Traveling on this way of service 
means the eompanionship of Him Who never leaves nor 
forsakes His own. 

Young woman, take the map of the Kingdom, and 
having located your destination, choose carefully the 
field of service in which your precious life will spend its 
priceless self. Then take up your cross and follow 
Christ. 

If you do this, many of you will be Lutheran dea- 
conesses. 


Christian Reader 

this is addressed to you! Has your church given a dea- 
coness to the church? Why not? Have you had a part 
in withholding from God’s work a much needed and 
valuable worker? What are you doing to supply the 
great need for deaconesses? 


Our Church Needs 

more deaconesses! Our motherhouse training schools 
are prepared to provide advanced training to properly 
equipped candidates and to college graduates, to pre- 
pare them for special and professional service in the 
fields of parish work, Christian education, social wel- 
fare and institutional work. In the days of Christ noble 
women ministered to Him and the church. The church 
today needs the ministry of women more than ever be- 
fore. 


Christian Young Women 
chosen successors to the Marys, Dorcas, Persis and 
Phebe all humanity calls, your Church calls, our God 
calls for the service of consecrated deaconesses. What 
is your answer? 

“The Master is come and calleth for you.” 


The Twenty-third Psalm 


By Philip R. Hoh 


Tue Lord is my Shepherd, and I in His keep 

Lie down in green pastures, wherein I may sleep; 
In the shade of His vigil He bids me retire, 

That I shall not have want of any desire. 

He leadeth me by the still waters for drink; 

He giveth me life and the power to think. 

He washes the sin from the path I have trod; 

He leads me anew in the pathway of God. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of death, 

I will sing His praises with each parting breath; 

I will fear no evil, for He is my guide; 

His rod and His staff I shall keep at my side. 

He lendeth me aid in the presence of foes; 

He sendeth me blessings; my cup overflows. 

As His goodness and mercy to me know no ending, 
May my praises to Him never cease in ascending. 
All the days of my life may He lead my endeavor; 
That I dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


“Except the Lord Build the House” 


they labor on a Tower of Babel that build it. Plans for 
a new world order are being proposed by hundreds. The 
war started on such a new plan by Messrs. Hitler and 
Mussolini. War is bred in the spirits of men—and the 
fight which is going on is for the possession of men’s 
souls. In Ephesians we read, “For we have to struggle, 
not against flesh and blood, but against the spirit-forces 
of evil.” War is simply an evidence that the Spirit of 
God does not reign in the hearts of men. “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
Plans may help, but only the Spirit gives life. The plans 
and laws that really work in this world are made by God, 
and they are only understood through His Spirit. We 
need no more plans by men or nations. We need a new 
spirit—of good will, humility, and obedience to God. 
—Zion, Oldwick; N. J., Bulletin. 
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“ToKEN Portions” of the 
real hospitality in store for 
the delegates attending the 
next convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America 
were enjoyed by the ninth 
annual convention of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, 
meeting at Fenner Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky., 
the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff pastor, May 19 and 20. The 
meeting took place in a church hallowed by the mem- 
ories of the fifty-year pastorate of Harlan K. Fenner, 
D.D. His successor, the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, recently 
closed his thirteen-year pastorate by entering the chap- 
lainey of the U. S. Army. The members rejoiced at this 
convention in the ordination of their fifth son into the 
Lutheran ministry. 1942’s sessions will be long remem- 
bered by all delegates. 

Clayton A. Robertson, D.D., closed his second year as 
president of synod, preaching at the opening Commun- 
ion Service Tuesday morning on the theme, “Lest We 
Forget.” The presidency the past year was a difficult 
task with the resignation of both Vice-president Frank 
O. Taafel and Secretary Day B. Werts, who became 
chaplains. Filling their unexpired terms were Ira R. 
Ladd, D.D., and the Rev. David M. Funk. 

Fine attendance characterized the convention and the 
usual good fellowship was enjoyed. Treasuries showed 
increased balances. Preparations are in process of com- 
pletion for the U. L. C. A. Convention in October. Col- 
oring everyone’s thinking was the realization of the 
presence of four clerical brethren in the chaplaincy of 
the U. S. Army: the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, the Rev. 
John H. Laughner, the Rev. Alfred G. Belles, and the 
Rev. Day B. Werts, all in different camps. Chaplain 
Laughner was present and brought to the synod first- 
hand experiences of a chaplain. 

Effect of the war was further emphasized in the re- 
ported reduced enrollment of Wittenberg College, re- 
quiring greater help on the part of the synods. Ken- 
tuckians and Tennesseeans are deeply loyal to their col- 
lege, and increased the appropriation to her by $1.00. 
‘This brought the total per capita benevolence to $6.00. 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg, spoke briefly. 


The New President, 
Ira R. Ladd, D.D. 


A Fine Example 

This small synod has had seven students for the min- 
istry at Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School 
this past year. One of these, Charles Leroy Strubel, was 
graduated from the seminary this spring and was or- 
dained Wednesday night. He has already seen service 
in supplying the Shelbyville, Tenn., parish and his home 
church, and has accepted the call to St. Mark’s Church, 
near Louisville. J. Earl Spaid, D.D., preached the or- 
dination sermon on the theme, “Preaching Today.” The 
recently organized Louisville Lutheran Chorus with 
Pastor A. V. Hess, director, sang at this service. 

The synodical celebration of the Muhlenberg-Heyer 


THE LUTHERAN 


October’s Convention Foreshadowed 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Adds Plans to Entertain 
U. L. C. A. to Its Particular Obligations 


By Lorin L. SPENNY 


Anniversary took place at the Tuesday evening service, 
when Pastor Ivan Heft of Louisville was the speaker. 
Pastor Olan Aughbaugh of Silver Grove, Ky., served 
the convention as chaplain. 

Causes and business of the United Lutheran Church 
in America were ably and earnestly brought to the 
synod by the Rev. William M. Erhard, president of the 
West Virginia Synod and official representative of the 
Church. His kindly counsel and fraternal fellowship was 
appreciated by the synod. Other visitors were Mrs. 
Edgar Grewar, president of the synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, who brought greetings; and Chaplain 
Walter Ruth of Camp Knox. The film, “The Power of 
God,” was shown between sessions. 

Synod recognized the possible help needed by can- 
didates for the diaconate and Foreign Missions service 


by revising the constitution of the Board of Ministerial 


Education to present such help. Possible revision of the 
synodical constitution was considered. Relative to 
church papers the synod generally approved a program 
of merging publications. The Louisville Lutheran Home — 


for the Aged obtained the synod’s interest and co-opera- 3 


tion in a campaign for increasing running expenses. 


Officers Chosen 

Elections brought the following leadership to the 
synod for the coming year: President, Ira R. Ladd, D.D., 
Louisville; vice-president, the Rev. J. E. Stomberger, - 
Jeffersontown; secretary, the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, 
Covington. The able treasurer, Mr. A. J. Nauman, Lou- 
isville, was re-elected, as was also the. efficient statis- — 
tician, Mr. H. D. C. Loemker, Louisville. The layman — 
on the Executive Committee will be Mr. William C. 
Johnson, Louisville. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. Convention at Louisville 
will be as follows: 

Clerical: Ira R. Ladd, D.D., ex-officio, C. A. Robert- 
son, D.D., Louisville. Alternates: Victor D. Derrick, 
Memphis, and I. W. Gernert, D.D., Nashville. Lay: 
Governor Prentice Cooper, and Albert Feldkircher, 
Nashville. Alternates: Lawrence F. Speckman, Louis- 
ville, and William C. Johnson, Louisville. 


Helpful Discussions 

On Monday, previous to the convention, the synodical 
Brotherhood convention was held at the same church. 
Excellent papers on selected subjects were given by lay- 
men. A splendid banquet was served by the ladies of 
Fenner Church at which Pastor Erhard was the speaker. 
Mr. Albert Feldkircher, Nashville, was succeeded in the 
presidency by Mr. William C. Johnson, Louisville. 

Pastors and laymen of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod await with joyful enthusiasm the opportunity to 
be host to their brethren in the United Lutheran Church 
Convention in October. That hospitality that Louisville 
always shows to its many conventions awaits the dele- 
gates then. 


RAN 
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()Century-old Congregation Entertains 


Warren, Pa., Church Host to Pittsburgh Synod in a Progress-making Convention 


f 
' 

2 

co 


For three decades the Pittsburgh Synod has been en- 
tertained in the annual convention by the First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa. This year coincident with the 100th 


/ anniversary of the congregation, the synod again trav- 


eled to this beautiful city of Warren on the Upper 
Allegheny, for entertainment again by Pastor Edward 
K. Rogers’ hospitable people (1,166 strong in confirmed 
membership) , sharing as a synod in the joy of their cen- 
tennial anniversary. 


The 100th Convention Program 

May 24 to 28 were the convention dates. The Tues- 
day afternoon patriotic service, with able address by 
Charles D. Russell, D.D., seemed by general consent the 
outstanding feature. Paul Harman, D.D., arranged this 
program, planned to honor the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod now in the service of the United States. 
This was done by the consecration of a United States 
flag to this purpose. May 26 the roll revealed names of 
nine ministers in service as chaplains, 3,003 men in serv- 
ice in the various service arms of the nation, and 34 
women enrolled in such service as that of an army nurse. 

President H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., preached the syn- 
odical sermon on the theme “Let the Church Be the 
Church”; Charles W. Baker, Jr., D.D., delivered the 
morning meditations on “Priorities 
in the Father’s Business,” ‘The 
Three V’s of Life,” “The Convoys 
of Life”; the Rev. C. F. Christian- 
sen preached the ordination ser- 
mon on the subject, “The Power of 
the Word.” 

At the service set apart for ob- 
servance of the Muhlenberg and 
Heyer anniversaries addresses 
were given by Elmer F. Krauss, 
D.D., on the Muhlenberg Centen- 
nial, and by the Rev. W. W. Zun- 
del on the Heyer Anniversary. 

There were no changes in of- 
ficers of the synod. The usual 
agenda of business went smoothly, reports, elections 
(including delegates to the U. L. C. A. at Louisville), 
routine matters after the familiar pattern. 


Lutherans and the Federal Council 

This review of the Pittsburgh Synod’s 100th conven- 
tion is colored by advice of the editor of one of the syn- 
odical publications: “Write something that will interest 
the average church member who doesn’t care for mere 
figures and facts!” Today that “average member” prob- 
ably has a service flag in the window; he observes that 
the synod seized opportunity to honor the part his son or 
daughter is now taking in the war emergency. 

Next, his interest probably turns to the field of 
“alliances,” at present the position of the United Lu- 
theran Church in regard to Federal Council member- 
ship and to Lutheran Unity. F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D., 


President H. Reed 
Shepfer 


By L. W. Ruere 


U. L. C. A. Promotional Secretary (son of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod and member of the home body), spoke 
upon these matters as representative of the United Lu- 
theran Church in the absence of Alvin E. Bell, D.D., 
who was obliged to cancel his scheduled visit with the 
local synod. Besides points with which LuTHERAN read- 
ers already have been familiarized, Dr. Reinartz took 
the very practical question of local co-operation; what 
would it mean to a pastor of the synod honored by elec- 
tion to presidency of a community ministerial associa- 
tion were the U. L. C. A. to enter into full Federal 
Council membership? What would this mean in rela- 
tionships with fellow Lutherans of another body? 


Green Light to “The Wee Cot” 

The poet Riley coined a line in praise of “the wee cot” 
in which is “love and the face of her.” Synod gave the 
green light to a program of reality, a plan to build “wee 
cots” on the grounds of the Zelienople Old People’s 
Home for retired pastors and their wives. This, we were 
told, harks back to an original conception of duty for 
this home. Perhaps the first cottage may soon be 
erected. In these little houses the beloved ministerial 
couples may continue their own life in their own homes 
as guests of the synod they have served. This proposi- 
tion parallels the arrangement for “Rural Supply.” 

Many a rural church on a hill or down a side road has 
been lost, the buildings torn away or changed into some- 
thing other than a house of worship. With steady out- 
flow from town to country the past decade, western 
Pennsylvania raises the serious question of spiritual 
supply following population ebb and flow. Upon ex- 
haustive study made through the Executive Committee, 
the 100th convention approved a plan titled “Rural Sup- 
ply.” Briefly, this calls for choice of pastors by the 
synod who shall receive salaries from the synod, and 
work after the fashion of circuit missionaries, serving 
rural churches unable to maintain their own work and 
willing to enter into reasonable contract. 


Ministerial Enlistments 

To the writer of this review, who by circumstances 
could not attend all the convention sessions, there 
seemed to be an undercurrent of concern for the recruit- 
ing of workmen to harvest in the very rich fields of the 
synod. So much thought was given to the number of 
pastors resigning their parishes for chaplaincies. Here 
also was the plan to provide guest homes for men retir- 
ing from active pastoral service. The Rural Church Sup- 
ply suggests fields wherein an indefinite expansion 
might develop. The Home Mission opportunities are 
expanding, as proved by the admission to the synod of 
a new congregation at Rose Crest near Turtle Creek. 


’ There have been deaths within the ministerial ranks; 


five since last convention; 97 since the merger of synods 
22 years ago. These men passed on since 1941: Pastors 
F. E. Stough, J. E. Boord, T. L. Crouse, D.D., R. M. 
Zimmerman, D.D., George Dietz. (See page 26) 
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Among Ourselves | 
As Others See Us 


THE YOUNG PERSON 

HAaAvE you ever stopped to wonder what others think 
about you? Have you ever wondered whether you are 
headed in the right direction? Here is a test that will 
help you find out. 

Answer the following questions YES or NO. Then 
find your score as directed below and see what kind of 
person you seem to be. 

Oh, yes. One more thing before you start. Remember 
that this is only a game. We may have missed the mark 
completely. That does happen sometimes in the most 
scientific study. (And that doesn’t mean this one.) Be- 
fore you let yourself become too downcast or too “puffed 
up,” you might consult a friend whom you can trust to 
be quite frank. Of course, if you have such a friend, it 
is probable that this learned study of your character will 
not tell you anything that you do not already know. 
But try it just for fun, won’t you? 

Are you ready? All right, here we go! 


1. Do you enjoy being with older people? (Over 35.) 

2. Do you think that an older person could appre- 
ciate how you feel about things? 

3. Do you believe that people over thirty-five think 
and feel as strongly as you do? 

4. Do you think you are likely to make the same 
kind of mistakes you have seen older people make? 

5. Do you ever try to make life pleasanter for an 
older person? 


B 

1. Do you think your generation is going to set the 
world right? 

2. Do you like the latest fads just because they are 
new? 

3. Do you make much of material things—clothes, 
car, money for theaters and dances (your own or your 
escort’s) ? 

4. Do you take it for granted that your crowd and 
their good times are important topics of conversation to 
all-comers? 

5. Do you judge people by their interest in you and 
your doings? 


C 

1. Do you take time to think seriously about the 
world? 

2. Do you accept the fact that you are not yet at the 
peak of your powers? 

3. Do you plan a career that is more than earning a 
living? 

4. Do you feel that God has a plan for you? 

5. Do you think of the world in terms of eternity? 


FINDING YOUR SCORE: 

Count the number of YES answers in each group, 
A, B, or C. If you have three or more YESES in any 
group that letter appears in the key to your description. 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


For example, if you have three or more “Yes” answers — 
in group A, less than three “Yeses” under B, and three ~ 
cr more under C, your key is AC. i 

If you have fewer than three “Yeses” in every group, — 
your key is XXX. 


A 
You are old beyond your years. It seems quite likely — 
that you have spent too much time with some older per- — 
son and not enough in the company of your own gen- — 
eration. Why not begin to do a little thinking for your- — 
self? 


You are a perfect example of what cranky old people © 
mean when they say, “These young people! My land!” , 
Your youthful gaiety would be more attractive if it were © 
mixed with more consideration for others. You need to © 
take time to think about the world as well as to enjoy it. © 


Le 

You are an idealist, and the world is not always kind © 
to idealists. You need to spend less time alone and to © 
mingle more with other people. It may be that God in- 
tends to use you for some special purpose; but no great © 
leader can work singlehanded. ; 


You have a special talent for working with people. — 
You like human beings of any age and can adjust your- 
self to them. If you will take more time to look beneath 
the surface of life you can be a great influence for good. 


AC 
You have an unusually mature outlook on life. If you ~ 
will guard against a “holier-than-thou” attitude, you will _ 
be a leader. You will be happier after your own gen- 
eration has grown up to meet you. 


BC 
You are the sort of person who will give the world a 
forward shove, if you do not go off half-cocked. Try to 
be a little more tolerant of older people and take a good 
look at the history books before you let your desire to 
build a new world run away with you. 


ABC 
You are getting the very best out of life and making 
the world a pleasanter place for other people. You have 
a genuine interest in everything and everybody that 
makes you a natural leader. At the same time you take 
enough time for reflection so that your leadership is 
headed in the right direction. 


XXX 
You need to take yourself in hand and do some re- 
modeling. You don’t like this and you don’t like that. 
Your complaining annoys your family and you probably 
have no friends. You need to get outside of yourself 
for a change. 
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Minister's Wife... Vacation School Reverberations 
The Lathrop Children Plan a Surprise 


I wasn’t very proud of Joan’s appearance in church 
this morning. She had insisted on wearing her new 
brown and white sport shoes with her organdy dress, 
instead of the patent leather pumps that would have 
been so much more suitable. : 

But when I was about to insist on her doing as I sug- 
gested and wearing either the slippers or a sport dress, 
my husband asked, in a tone she couldn’t hear, “Is it 
really so important?” 

I had to admit that it wasn’t. I suppose that is why 
God gave children two parents. Between them they can 
decide on the essentials of life. Jerry insists that making 
their own decisions is an essential. Even if they make 
the wrong decisions now and then, they are learning to 
make decisions and are fitting themselves to make the 
right ones later. Few things irk him so much as a 
“namby-pamby” person—especially a “namby-pamby” 
Christian. 

Just the same, I was relieved that Joan and Mark 
headed home on business of their own immediately after 
the service and before too many people had time to note 
the details of her costume. 

People were being very cordial to Mrs. Jeffers and 
pretending they hadn’t heard about her tiff with Mrs. 
Benson and Mrs. French. They were overdoing it a lit- 

tle, I thought; but if she noticed that, she made no sign. 
_ Mrs. Jackson came up to me. She looked around to 
_ see whether there was anyone near enough to hear what 


| she was saying. 


“Tell me, do you know what this business is they are 
studying in vacation school? Jim came home yesterday 
and wanted to know how much we spend on his clothes 
in a year, and I can’t see how that concerns the church!” 

“Oh, didn’t he tell you how that came up? Mark 
seemed to have it straight. They were talking about 
what parents do for their children that the children 
simply take for granted. They were trying to think of 
food and clothing and things like that in terms of money, 
so that the children could see how much more things 
cost than the boys and girls could possibly earn by their 
own efforts.” 

“Well, I didn’t understand it that way at all. To be 
frank, I thought the teacher was pretty nosey.” 

“Mercy! That wasn’t the idea at all. The whole unit 
is an attempt to build up the children’s idea of how 
much their homes should mean to them, with the idea 
of getting them to show Christian attitudes in their fam- 
ily relationships. I understand that the last session has 
to do with Christian homes around the world. Mrs. 
Milland has been helping the leader to go into that in 
some detail, since our school runs for three weeks and 
the Children of the Church units provide ten sessions 
instead of the fifteen we have.” 

“I suppose I should not have been so quick to resent 
the question about money; but we never discuss those 
things with the children.” (I didn’t say what I thought 
of that policy.) “Still, I should have known that the 
teacher wasn’t really being inquisitive.” 

“We do have a wonderful group of teachers this year. 


It is a job to give up every morning for three weeks, but 
they have been perfectly grand about it.” 

“Are you teaching this year? Jim said something 
about your being there.” 

“T’m not taking much responsibility. It takes so much 
of my energy to keep things running smoothly at home 
while this push is on. But I have been coming over to 
help with some of the activities.” 

“Look at the time! They’ll think we’re getting ready 
to close up the church.” 

“Has your husband gone?” 

“No, I imagine he’s still in the vestry room counting 
the collection. I hardly ever wait for him.” 

“T’d better get along home and see what my family 
are up to. They had something in mind when they 
dashed home so fast.” 

As I came up on the porch, I smelled smoke. I tore 
the door open and rushed into the hall. The smoke was 
strong there. It seemed to be coming from the kitchen. 

“What in the world?” I cried. 

Just then I heard sobs that seemed to be coming from 
the living room. Joan was a crumpled heap in a corner 
of the davenport. 

“Oh, Mother,” she wailed. “Mark says the surprise is 
spoiled and it’s all my fault.” 

“Well, this is a surprise. What’s going on?” 

At the sound of my voice, Mark emerged from the 
kitchen. His face was flushed and his hair was tousled. 

“T never heard of anything so stupid! Wouldn’t you 
think anybody would know better than to put the rolls 
in the broiler instead of the oven? They burned to 
cinders; but what could she expect?” 

“But why should she put them in the oven in the first 
place? I still don’t understand what this is all about. 
Will you please begin at the beginning?” 

“Well, in vacation school we decided we ought to 
help with the meals sometimes, and I knew you were 
going to have meat warmed over in the gravy and I 
thought why can’t I just get lunch and surprise mother? 
So Joan said why not heat up the rolls, too? And I said 
she could, and look what happened!” 

“Well, it was a good idea, but next time try helping 
me without making it a surprise. I’ll stay out of your 
road. I promise. You'd better look at the meat, Mark, 
before that burns too!” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


LEANING on religion 

Will not help a person much, 

Till he learns it is a spring- 
oard 

Rather than a crutch. 


Va? 


NAUGHTY NO 
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Soe Se 


He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
he burneth the chariot in the fire. Psalm 46:9 


In a Sunday broadcast Monseigneur Shean asked, 
“Can God stop the war?” and answered, “Yes, but He 
will not do so contrary to man’s freedom.” If God would 
jorce peace upon the world, He would transgress man’s 
inherent right as a free moral agent to choose between 
good and evil. “We fight for freedom,” the speaker said, 
“yet want God to abrogate it.” By their own choosing, 
the nations are chastised and humbled, prepared for a 
more righteous and lasting peace. Man makes war; but 
God, in His own good time, “maketh wars to cease.” 


- = + 


The creation was subject to vanity, not of its own 
will, but by reason of him who subjected it, in hope. 
Romans 8: 20 


“Tue world is in a mess,” says a pessimist: “it is on the 
way to a golden era,” says an optimist. Truth is, it takes 
a “mess” of trouble to get the finished gold. Hard work 
and fierce heat are necessary precedents to the final 
minting. The “hope” as to the riches ahead is what 
buoys the spirit and carries it through all suffering. It 
is true of the whole struggling creation. Only when the 
“vanity,” or vainness, of life, when unrelated to the 
future is recognized, does hope inspire to that which is 
highest and best. Hope is the gleam in the darkness that 
guides into the fullness of life and liberty. 


+ + + 


For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed to us-ward. Romans 8: 18 


MEDICINE may be bitter, but the healing is what mat- 
ters. As an old-timer quaintly put it: ‘Drinking physic 
as medicine is better than taking wine as delight.” “The 
medicine” that the world is taking brings misery, but it 
may be for the ultimate good of the nations. The Gospel 
is God’s better way. Through it the Great Physician 
offers life and health to the spirit. 


+ + + 


Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful. 


Luke 6: 36 


“Lay the healing hand upon the hurt of the world,” 
may sound like farcical words when the hurting hand 
descends with striking vengeance in every land. Yet, 
healing hands do extend their blessings even where war 
rages most furiously. The wounded, homeless and hun- 
gry are cared for by the “merciful.”’ The Red Cross fol- 
lows in the wake of battle; the surgeon and nurse offer 
the best that science can give; and the blessings of the 
Gospel are administered in the camp and on the field. 
The unmerciful sacrifice of them who lay down their 
lives for ultimate ends of mercy may seem too great a 
price; as seemed the voluntary Sacrifice for others by 
the Son of man on Calvary. Yet it was He Who said, 
“Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful.” 
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ed OL horn 


Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, ~ 
pressed down, shaken together, running over, shall 


Luke 6: 38 


they give into your bosom. 


Paut F. CapmMan an economist for the American 
Bankers’ Association, said at a recent convention: “I 


cannot subscribe to the prevailing theory that at the 


close of this war we shall witness one of the worst de- 
He expressed his belief that, on © 


pressions in history.” 


the contrary, we will enter a “period of our greatest — 


economic development, 
gains.” He based his opinion on certain economic prem- 
ises. The greatest Economist and Prophet, with unerr- 
ing forecast, said emphatically that abundant returns, 
with “good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over,” shall come to them who give sacrificially 
to help others. 


- + * 


For with what measure ye mete it shall be measured | 


Luke 6: 38 


unto you again. 


REPRISAL is a legalistic attitude of “tit for tat,” or, as 6 
Jesus said of the Mosaic law, “an eye for an eye anda © 


tooth for a tooth.” Bombings bring counter-bombings; 


gas warfare would return upon itself in like barbarism. © 
“Civilized” or “barbaric” methods are determined by | 
“Remember Pearl Harbor!” ~ 
rings with reprisal. Let us pray that humanitarian lead- ~ 


the enemy’s procedure. 


ers and Christian statesmen will be in control at the 
peace table and will try Christ’s way of adjusting dif- 
ferences, with the spirit of international comity and 
good will. The “four freedoms” would go that way. 


Jesus tells us that the most successful reprisal is by His — 


spiritual method of co-operative love. 
+ + + 


And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Luke 6: 41 


In the words of Burns, ““(O wad some power the giftie 
gie us, to see oursel’s as ithers see us.” We love our- 
selves, and “love is blind.” We are too near-sighted, in 
self-conceit, to get a true perspective. The new airplane 
camera takes a picture from three angles, that objects 
photographed may stand out in relief and proper per- 
spective, as in the old stereoscope. Thus others see us 
from many angles, in our various moods and contrasts. 
The evaluation by others is called “reputation.” But 
only God can look into the soul and see one’s inner 
“character.” In the spiritual picture, we are silhouetted 
against the dark background of sin; but in love He 
throws around us the garment of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, and takes out of us all hindering “beams.” 


PRAYER 

Gracious Father, Who dost hear the cry of all Thy 
creatures and Who dost not willingly afflict or grieve 
the children of men; give us faith to accept in humble 
submission whatever answer to our call thou deemest 
best. Help us to accept whatever Thy hand of prov- 
idence allows, and to follow confidently the guidance of 
Thy Spirit. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
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Facing Life 

From halls of learning have been streaming tens of 
thousands of our youth to face for the first time the 
serious duties of life. The tenth of them, with superior 
mentality, will push into places of leadership; the eighty 
per cent with average ability, and the subnormal tenth, 
will join the procession of job hunters or, forced by ad- 
verse conditions or inborn inertia, will fall by the way. 
Hither “push” or “pull” will get many through the door 
of opportunity. But no matter what the preparation, 
ability, or good fortune, all face the same cold and selfish 
world. 

Youth as a rule faces the future with a smile and with 
a lightheartedness that helps to buoy the beginner over 
the initial obstacles that would otherwise cause worry 
or alarm. “The world loves a lover,’ and returns a 
smile with a smile. The lightheartedness and even the 
recklessness of a young man or woman who loves any- 
thing or anybody and attempts any adventure in work 
as in play, command attention and win friends. A kind 
Frovidence paints a roseate picture upon the imagina- 
tion of youth, or else hides the disheartening things of 
life behind a curtain of intriguing hope or of passing 
pleasure. But the cold, hard facts of life press in for the 
serious consideration of even the most happy-go-lucky 
boy or girl when he or she steps into the long line of the 
academic procession as it pours out of the school of 
books into that of experience. The so-called “gradua- 
tion” day of the former becomes the “commencement” 
day of the latter. 


Nature Speaks 


OvutTSsIDE our study window is a riot of color beyond 
description. The flaming red poppies and richly-hued 
roses, the star-like columbine and petunias, the upstand- 
ing larkspur and bursting snapdragons, the foxglove and 
bluebells, the queenly lilies and the homey, many-hued 
hollyhocks, the sweetpeas and sweet williams, the old- 
fashioned primroses and lantanas, the lowly forget-me- 
nots and pansies, the fancifully-named nasturtium, 
allium, pyrethrum, and nierembergia, with a back- 
ground of mock-orange and syringa bushes and, beyond 
these, draperies of wistaria and other vines—all com- 
bine to dazzle the vision with beauties as of Paradise. 
If “the heavens declare the glory of God,” truly do the 
flowers bespeak the wisdom of the Creator and His in- 
finite appreciation of beauty and art. “Consider,” said 
Jesus, “the lilies—Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” 

More marvelous still is the riot of color and variety 
of expression in the gardens of human life and experi- 
ence. No facial expression, no form, no color of char- 


- acter has its exact duplicate in another. Each has its 


distinctive contribution, but all blend their rich variety 
into social unity, in the picture of unfolding life. 

But alas! the canker-worm eats at the roots. The very 
butterflies that flit like fairies among the flowers, kiss 
the petals, then stab their benefactors and inject germs 
that spread death. Even thus among God’s choicest crea- 
tions lurk the forces that curse and destroy. As fade 
the flowers when summer is gone, so dims the beauty 
and fall the leaves of man’s pride as the autumn of life 
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brings its chills and its death. Better than the butter- 
flies, nobler than camouflaged spirits of evil, let youth 


_revel in the best that heaven gives. 


Springtime will come again: in the cycling of the 
years the Creator inbreathes new life into the nations 
after each wintry period of history, after the destroyer’s 
hand has laid low man’s choicest possessions and blotted 
out seemingly the most beautiful in his moral and spir- 
itual achievements. Comes then at length the ending of 
all earth’s cycles and the dawning of eternal spring. 
Man’s boasted glory may fade, his body fall and decay; 
but his is the eternal life that holds the promise of a 
Paradise surpassing all visions or dreams. There will be 
the glories of peace and joy everlasting. 


A Philosopher's View 


In a recent address at a college commencement, Dr. 
William Ernest Hocking, professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard University, stressed the value of constructive plan- 
ning for the days that lie ahead. Instead of decrying the 
sins and shortcomings of other nations, it were better, 
he said, that we of the United States, with our rich 
material and spiritual heritage, dedicate ourselves to the 
positive mission of the world-wide furtherance of “the 
four freedoms” as championed by the allied democra- 
cies. 

According to Dr. Hocking, the leaders of American 
thought, whether in schools of the arts and sciences or 
in legislative halls and executive councils, should rec- 
ognize the strategic place of the United States in world 
affairs and strive to bring about a new and better order 
throughout the earth. This, he emphasized, should be 
done along three parallel lines of reconstruction; namely, 
economic, political, and ethical. While force is necessary 
as a present instrument and international police may be 
needed for some years to come, the ultimate sanctions 
will inhere in reason and conscience. Educative efforts 
will be necessary to lead gradually from the rule of force 
to that of international law, as backed by public opinion. 

Some felt the speaker did not go far enough in his 
thesis. He pyramided from the economic level to the 
political, and from the latter to the ethical. But the cap- 
stone of the spiritual, as interpreted by the Master of 
men, was left too much in a haze at the peak. The po- 
litical may largely affect the economic well-being 
throughout the earth. The ethical views of the various 
nations likewise will have much to do with shaping their 
inter-political relations. But the Christian thinker rec- 
ognizes that something more than mere ethical stand- 
ards or moral attitudes are necessary to the establish- 
ment of a stable and lasting peace. Education that pro- 
ceeds from the ground up, based in materialistic thought 
and economy, is inadequate, as is also that based in 
political ideologies, ethical relations, or humanitarian 
efforts. Regeneration of character, spiritual re-birth of 
the individuals that compose the body politic, is essen- 
tial to the making of a warless, hate-free world of the 
“solden rule.” The mission of the Christian transcends 
that of the economist, statesman, philosopher, and hu- 
manist; Jesus is the transforming “Light of the world.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A SMALL group of alumni, whom a college event had 
brought together, were engaged in reminiscing. Most 
of their recollections concerned classmates and fellow 
students, but occasionally a member of the faculty was 
mentioned, generally to recall a passing remark or a 
personal trait. “What he said” was apparently more 
permanently established in the minds of his pupils than 
what he taught. 

We suspect that no book and no abstraction from a 
teacher’s instruction penetrates as deeply as a char- 
acteristic comment. The latter is driven by that mys- 
tical composite of attributes that constitute what we call 
personality. Try recalling your contacts with men and 
women in your own student days; of what nature are 
your memories of people? 

We suggest that one correct deduction from such 
noting the why and what of past recollections is the 
need of careful appraisal of the dominant characteristics 
of the persons with whom we have conversational con- 
tacts. One of the fine personalities who accomplished 
much for the good will and development of a parish of 
which we had intimate knowledge was occasionally ac- 
cused of gossiping. In the harmful sense of that word, 
she was the furthest opposite. She knew how to observe 
Luther’s explanation of the eighth commandment. Her 
colloquies with people left them with a more accurate 
knowledge of their church and an increased desire to 
further its growth by their co-operation. 

But we have known her opposite. Turn a keen- 
minded, gifted conversationalist loose in a church or 
community, who begins, “Did you hear about so-and- 
so?” and then proceeds to relate what is slangily but 
correctly called “the low-down,” and it often takes 
weeks to restore even the externals of good will. 

People who have powerful personalities are possessors 
ot ability for good, but also for evil. 


THE MOLZAHN AFFAIR 

In choosing the above three words as the title for the 
following paragraphs, we are guessing that this will be- 
come the label for an incident to which the secular press 
of the nation has given first-page headlines and con- 
siderable space. The story to date, as compiled from re- 
ports printed in Philadelphia and other daily papers, in- 
forms one that Pastor Molzahn, Zion-St. Michael’s, that 
city, has been charged by a Federal grand jury in Hart- 
ford, Conn., with participation in illegal relations with 
the German and Japanese military authorities. Evidence 
of espionage and of giving information to these enemies 
of the United States was stated to have been gathered 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, by whom Pastor 
Molzahn and three or four others associated in the in- 
dictment had been under surveillance for a considerable 
period of time. Pastor Molzahn has declared himself 
innocent of any disloyalty to the United States, of which 
he has been a citizen for two years. He has asserted 
that one of the men named with him by the FBI acted 
without his authority or his personal knowledge that his 
residence had been chosen as a “post office address for 
Nazi secret agents.” 

The Federal authority has set $25,000 as the bail for 
the clergyman. For a few days, until it was provided by 


a group of parishioners, he was imprisoned. The date of 
his trial has not been announced. The newspapers report 
that twenty-five years’ imprisonment is the maximum 
penalty if the indictment is sustained by the evidence 
gathered by the FBI. 

Beyond citing the principle basic to American proce- 
dure, that a man is innocent until his guilt is proved to 
the satisfaction of a properly selected jury of his peers, 
we have no information that has any bearing directly or 
indirectly on what we are calling “the Molzahn affair.” 
The case is one in which the jurisdiction belongs com- 
pletely and solely to civil authorities. It is basie to the 
stability of government to expect loyalty from its cit- 
izens. When disloyalty takes the form of sabotage, or of 
supplying information valuable to a hostile power, or of 
engendering influences that ‘are harmful to national 
morale, it is an inherent right of government to suppress 
such activities, to dissolve associations that are adverse 
to national interests, and even to take into custody the 
person of any citizen so engaged. Obviously, the civil 
power cannot exist if it is denied the right to repress 
internal dissensions. 

It can also be observed that the state has the authority 
te claim the undivided loyalty of its citizens. We under- 
score the phrase to claim because we realize there is an 
ultimate limit of submission. The early Christians set 
up the counter declaration, “We ought to obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5: 29). Upon this principle they 
refused to silence their proclamations of the Gospel, even 
though the civil authority of the times imprisoned and 
martyred them. They deemed regard for the dictates of 
conscience their highest loyalty. There was, however, 
the parallel authority of the recognition of the state and 
the obligation to give honor and obedience to that in- 
stitution of their Creator for what belongs to the “tem- 
poral power.” There is a realm for conscience in civil 
(temporal) affairs that is just as binding as are the dic- 
tates of this moral mentor in the spiritual regime. 

But the incident has involved the Lutheran Church 
in the United States in more than an analysis of the 
respective jurisdictions of the church and the state 
where clergymen are involved. The place and value of 
“reputation” have entered into the situation, at least in 
the reports in the public press. 

Pastor Molzahn’s congregation is the continuance of 
that group of believers who signed the call to which 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg responded in 1742. The 
United Lutheran Church in America is in the midst of 
a continent-wide celebration of this patriarch’s arrival. 
Prominence could not help but fall upon him who is the 
successor to Muhlenberg. 

In the matter of reputation, the areas of church and 
state obviously overlap, and a degree of responsibility 
more or less proportionate to prominence falls upon the 
ecclesiastical regime where members (pastors or lay) 
are charged with breaking the laws of our country. The 
church people expect the civil authority to be sure of 
the reliability of the grounds for an arrest and a convic- 
tion. No prejudice incident to popular “feeling” or en- 
vironment may be admitted in judicial proceedings. 
Penalties must be proportioned to guilt and not com- 
plicated with the intention to frighten or punish some 
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group of citizens. On the other hand, the church, in 
_ recognition of its privileges in the spiritual regime and 
in appreciation of those prerogatives which enable the 
civil power to protect itself and its interests, must not 
seek to provide any ecclesiastical shelter under which 
the duty of the citizen to his government is lessened or 


- obscured. 


FROM ONE IN AUTHORITY 


WE hope you have read pages eight and nine of this 
issue: to be quite frank, we hope you have started on 
page one and read your church paper’s articles as they 
met your eye when you turned the leaves. But the par- 
ticular occasion of our query about pages eight and nine 
is to permit us to ask you to turn back to them and read 
them again, paragraph by paragraph, thoughtfully, and 


_| with an open mind. Being thus equipped with informa- 


tion, we ask a question: did you notice who wrote the 


article, “The Help of Our Own’? 


Maybe the writer is not well known to you. If so, you 
are among the less privileged members of our United 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover has lived 
through many influential years as pastor, preacher, 
teacher, and administrator. We first discerned his work 
when he was the president of Carthage, a co-educational 
Lutheran school in southern Illinois. Thence he was 


i called to membership in the faculty of Gettysburg The- 


ological Seminary, where he instructs in what we call 


i the department of pastoral theology. We also meet him 
_ occasionally in his capacity of membership in the Com- 
' mittee on the Common Service Book. 


But except as preparation it is to none of these activ- 
ities that we call attention in these paragraphs. His 


| article in this issue comes from his connection with the 


U. L. C. A. Board of Deaconess Work. He is the chair- 


_ man of that agency which the Church has authorized for 


the administration of the modern diaconate. It is in his 


capacity as member and chairman of that board that he 


addressed his fellow members of the congregations that 
constitute the United Lutheran Church in America. 

You will note that Dr. Hoover is worried about this 
department of U. L. C. A. activities. It is not the man- 
agement of the motherhouses in Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, nor the qualifications of the teaching staffs at the 
two institutions for training young women for the female 
diaconate. No fault has been reported to him as to the 
faith and faithfulness of the sisters who are on daily 
duty in the several stations to which they have been 
assigned. What does cause him and all who have an 
official connection with the personnel of this ministry 
of mercy is the lack of candidates for training. He has 
turned from the institutions and their management to 
the pastors and congregations. He wants some soul 
searching done by those whose representatives chose 
him to membership on the Board of Deaconess Work. 

It is our opinion that he has a right to ask the ques- 
tions stated on pages eight and nine. A perfectly le- 
gitimate phase of the job his Church handed him is for 
him to call pastors and congregations to stop and face 
his official query: What has been done in your parish 
that will bring this career persuasively to the attention 
of young women? 

One test of fidelity to one’s ecclesiastical organization 
is regard for its management. We say the second time, 
the president of the Board of Deaconess Work is em- 
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powered to inquire and those whom he addresses are 
under obligations to give him an answer. And it is also 
true that “Time is of the essence.” 


IN VIEW OF BROKEN PLEDGES 


WE address our readers on the liquor abuses of the 
present day for three reasons. One of them is the assign- 
ment of Sunday, June 28, in the senior departments of 
our Sunday schools to the consideration of “Alcohol 
Facts Versus Drinking Propaganda.” The excerpts from 
the Bible bearing on effects of the intemperate use of 
alcoholic beverages are recommended for proclamation 
to church members. They are a part of the Bible, be- 
yond doubt included in the inspired records to be “prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” 

No further explanation of emphasizing one page of 
this week’s issue is needed; but, as it happens, we have 
an additional two. The first is a letter from one of our 
readers, a woman resident in Atchison, Kansas, who 
writes: 

“Tt is a source of regret to me to witness the ‘wishy- 
washy’ attitude our United Lutheran Church and its 
periodicals as a whole take on the liquor question. They 
either ignore it completely or give it very little space in 
their pages. Even in the Sunday school lessons the tem- 
perance lesson is set aside and left out for some lesson 
that will conform to the so-called Church Year. Now is 
the time to teach temperance and Christian sobriety 
among our young folks. Daily we see the encroach- 
ments of the saloon more and more among these boys 
and girls, in every town and community, big and little. 
The taverns are open to them all.” 

The third reason for directing attention to the por- 
tions of the Bible set for the twenty-sixth Sunday of 
this year 1942 is the responsibility of Christian citizens 
in the United States in relation to broken pledges and 
vicious practices by those engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Practically every prom- 
ise made to justify repeal of the Volstead Act and era- 
sure of the eighteenth amendment to the constitution of 
the United States has been broken. Screened doors, 
music, women helpers ingeniously located, and dec- 
orated drinking places have been established. The loca- 
tion of resorts along country roads in the interest of 
secret indulgence has created rumors of various forms of 
misconduct which endanger virtue and degrade the 
youth. 

We are near enough to a moral catastrophe to discern 
en obligation resting on persons who deem their religion 
a call to provide and maintain decency. The abuses that 
have become connected with drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages must be opposed, and the people who should at 
once exert repressive influences are the church folk. 


FIDELITY TO THE SACRAMENTS 


Tue first page picture of this issue is striking because 
it represents a ministry to an entire family, which is less 
common than it was in apostolic days, when heads of 
families and their households were baptized. But we 
interpret it as indicative of the continued importance 
which Lutheran pastors attach in their ministry to the 
sacraments as the individualized means of grace. The 
significance given to statistics of accessions springs from 
increased participation in sacramental grace. 
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In these days of preparation against air raids I want 
to take the necessary precautions without unduly 
frightening our children. The children have to walk 
long distances to school, and I should like to instruct 
them about signals and what to do. My fear is that in 
giving them warnings and information I may also give 
them too much of a scare. 


It is possible to give your children the necessary in- 
formation without frightening them. Almost any infor- 
mation can be given without damage if it is properly 
done. The manner in which you do it has more to do 
with frightening, or not frightening, children than the 
facts themselves. Your own attitude will affect them. 

First, make sure that you have official information, 
so that you need not correct your own statements later. 
Then give the information, and explain the reason back 
of what you have told them. Be as brief and simple as 
possible. You need not repeat unless questions are 
asked. Do not conjure up unlikely possibilities. You 
need make no special appeal for careful attention; the 
children will very likely understand what you say. 

In the midst of your conversation with the children 
be as calm and casual as possible. When you have said 
all, proceed with your regular household affairs as usual. 
Your own naturalness and composure will prove more 
helpful to the children than you may imagine. 


A short time ago my husband and I came home late. 
Upon looking into my son’s room I discovered that he 
was wide awake. When I asked him why he was still 
awake at such an hour, he told me that he was worried 
as to whether he would ever be able to succeed in any- 
thing. He seemed very serious and deeply concerned. 
He is doing fairly well in high school, and neither his 
father nor I can see why he should be worried about 
something so far in the future. 


Many a public speaker, at your son’s age, felt sure 
that he could never face an audience and make a speech. 
Some preachers have testified that they had such an ex- 
perience. Practically every adolescent at some time has 
felt inability to meet the demands of the adult world. 
Your son probably thinks of himself as he now is, in- 
experienced, lacking in knowledge, and poorly adjusted 
to adults, facing the difficulties of a college course, or 
trying to meet the demands of a difficult position. The 
future may look so difficult that he cannot envision him- 
self as equal to the responsibility. 

You can help your son discover the error of his pres- 
ent thinking. Compare his abilities at the age of ten 
with his abilities and tasks of the present. At ten he 
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could not have done what he is doing now. His capacities | 
are not yet fully developed. Point out to him the nu- | 
merous experiences and steps in development which he ~ 
will pass through before he is called upon to assume | 
adult responsibilities. Enable him to see that each re- 
sponsibility well met in the intervening years will bring 
him closer to adult ability. 

You and your husband may recall similar misgivings 
in your adolescent years. (Or you may have forgotten — 
them, for we have a tendency to forget the unpleasant | 
and remember the more pleasant experiences.) You 
may cite your own feelings of uncertainty, or the ex- — 
periences of others, in helping him to a more positive — 
outlook. He can see that you, and others, have “come | 
through.” Knowledge that his experience is practically _ 
universal will undoubtedly help him. If the problem © 
persists, help him to succeed in his present undertakings, _ 
and thus to gain confidence. a 


In church and Sunday school I hear requests for bet- | 
ter co-operation between the home and the church. I 
read the same type of suggestions in the church papers. 
And a short time ago a speaker at our P. T. A. urged — 
acloser partnership between home, church, and school. 
Cannot each agency do its work better if left alone? 


Some time ago the question was asked as to how | 
church and home can co-operate, and suggestions were © 
given. Now, here is a deeper-lying question—Why? 

The education of children, young people, and adults 
ought to be one great harmonious undertaking. The 
home cannot pull one way, the church another, and the | 
school in some other direction, if there is to be the best | 
development of the individual. While each has its own | 
task to perform, and each may place the emphasis at a | 
different point, they ought not to oppose one another. | 
They ought to supplement each other in one great | 
project, full of variety, but characterized by harmony, | 
helpfulness, and strength. In order to do this, they need | 
to understand one another) better and have a will to | 
work together for the welfare of persons of varying age | 
and for a Christian society. 

The home needs the help of the church, and the 
church needs the home. Each has a contribution to | 
make, without which Christian education cannot have | 
its full strength. The public schools and the community | 
can help, at least by creating an atmosphere which is | 
favorable to positive Christian education, and by giving | 
any other assistance which may be within their province. 

Inasmuch as the church school and the home have to | 
carry out the religious educational task, except for a | 
slight assistance from other sources, the importance of | 
their working together cannot be overemphasized. 


The Congregation in Front of the Old Trappe Church 


A benberg’s Great Wek 


Bicentennial of Patriarch’s Arrival Presented-in Pageantry, 
Marked by Notables’ Attendance and Great Speeches 


Tue Muhlenbergs lived again last 
month on the campus of the college 
that is named for them when a grate- 
ful nation paid homage to the Patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in America 
and his three patriot sons at a series of 
programs arranged by Muhlenberg 
College and the United States Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Commission. 

During the week of May 24 the ex- 
ample of the Muhlenbergs was again 
held before a nation struggling today 
to preserve the ideals of liberty and 
freedom for which the distinguished 
Lutheran family of colonial days fought 
and worked. Newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines carried their challenge to every 
corner of the country and into foreign 
lands. 


A Convincing Pageant 

Highlighting the week on the Muh- 
lenberg College campus in Allentown 
was the historical pageant, “For God 


and Country,” written by Dr. John © 
D. M. Brown of the Muhlenberg Col- 


lege English faculty. The pageant, in 
a score of thrilling scenes, presented 


episodes from the lives of the Muhlen- } 


bergs to show their contributions to the 
Nation, the Church, and Education. A 
cast of nearly 1,000 persons participated 
in the pageant presented six nights be- 
fore audiences that totaled more than 
10,000. 

Joining in the observance during the 
week were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who spoke on Woman’s Day; Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn, and Goy- 
ernor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, 


By Gorpon B. FIsTER 


speakers at the National Day program; 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York, who preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon; Sir Angus Fletcher, 
British statesman and scholar, who de- 
livered the commencement address as 
Muhlenberg graduated a class of 120; 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, who key- 


(At right) 
“There’s a time for all things— 
a time to preach and a time to pray. 
But there is also a time to fight 
and that time has now come.” 
Major General John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, challenging his Wood- 
stock, Virginia, congregation. 
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noted the week’s observance at an out- 
door religious service opening the cele- 
bration; Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, who presided at the National Day 
program; Mrs. F. H. Knubel, who 
spoke to the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
college at its bicentennial meeting; 
Lieut. Col. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
a descendant of the patriarch, who de- 
livered the address at the unveiling of 
the statue of Major General John Peter 
Gabriel Muhlenberg, erected on the 
campus by the men of the Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Judge 
Richard W. Iobst, president judge of 
the Lehigh County Courts; and Mayor 
George F. Erich of Allentown. 

All of the speakers pointed to the 
Muhlenbergs as examples of the type 
of patriotism, the type of citizenship, 
the type of leadership America needs 
today. All of them lauded their serv- 
ice to the Nation, their work for the 
Church, their outstanding contribu- 
tions to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for America’s youth. 


Government Notables 

Attending the programs of the week 
were these members of the United 
States Muhlenberg Bicentennial Com- 
mission, created by Congress: Speaker 
Rayburn, Governor Cooper, Dr. Knu- 
bel, Senator James J. Davis of Penn- 
sylvania, Senator Henrik Shipstead of 
Minnesota, Representative Guy L. 
Moser, Representative J. Roland Kin- 
zer and Representative Charles L. 
Gerlach, all of Pennsylvania. 

During the week the college con- 

(Continued on page 28) 


(At left) Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg 
bids farewell to his 
three sons, his wife 
and his four daughters, 
and visions the 
development of the 
Church and the 
establishment of 
educational institutions 
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“The World’s Greatest News Story” 


Opening Chapter of Genesis a Report Without Equal in 
Importance, Compactness, and Positiveness 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 1: 1-5, 24-31; 2: 1. The Sunday School Lesson for July 5 


Tue quotation marks enclosing the 
title of this page relate to the comment 
some years ago of the editor of a sec- 
ular daily of wide circulation. Said he 
to a contributor inclined to overde- 
mands on space, “The story of the 
greatest event in human history, the 
creation of the world, was very well 
told in 600 words.” Noting the blank 
look of ignorance on his companion’s 
countenance, he continued, “That first 
chapter of our Bible has no equal as a 
‘ews story. The events related are 
exclusive and unique. The writer, 
despite the fact that his subject is one 
for which scores of superstitious ex- 
planations have been expressed, links 
Creator and creation directly and pos- 
itively, yet without the slightest evi- 
dence of his (the writer’s capacity) to 
apprehend the mind of Jehovah, the 
infinite Source of the heavens, the 
earth, and the sea.” 


The Report’s Occasion 

When the reader of 1942 studies his 
Sunday school lesson for July 5, he 
must take account of the fact that the 
creation story was not taken down by 
an eyewitness, nor was it a kind of 
day-by-day chronicle set down as the 
stupendous operations precedent to the 
advent of man became accomplished 
facts. So far as the time of writing is 
concerned, the nearest approach to a 
date is the period of Moses: the 120 
years of his life are most commonly 
given as 1571 to 1451 B. C. 

While one does not locate the exact 
time when Moses accepted the neces- 
sity of narrating the beginnings of the 
earth and all that dwelt thereon, we 
do have an implication of the occasion 
for the narrative. It will be remem- 
dered that while the children of Israel 
came out of slavery in Egypt under the 
leadership of their great lawgiver, they 
were not a patient people with refer- 
ence to the journey from Egypt to take 
possession of the land promised them 
by their fathers. At one time they were 
on the verge of rebellion and only the 
stern manifestation of God’s depend- 
ence upon them persuaded them to go 
forward. 

It was upon some occasion of disaf- 
fection among them that the decision 
was reached by their great leader to 
indicate the connection between the 
mission for which the Israelites had 
been selected and Jehovah’s will for 
mankind. It was through them as a 


chosen people, they had been repeat- 
edly told, that prophecies older than 
the promises made to Abraham were 
to receive fulfillment. It was for them 
to know that man, made in the image 
of God, fallen from the high estate in 
which he was created, and doomed to 
everlasting separation from God, was 
to be saved through one sent from God 
to “bruise the serpent’s head” and to 
re-establish communion with God. It 
was germane to an appreciation of this 
high destiny to know that their God 
Who had led them out of the land of 
Egypt; their God from Whom they had 
received in a miraculous fashion the 
law; their God Who provided them the 
cloud by day and the fire by night to 
lead them on their journey, He was 
God Who had made the heavens, the 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
the God Who had made man, in whose 
behalf they were called in the fullness 
of time to produce the Messiah. It was 
by narrating this connection of the be- 
ginnings of the earth and the ultimate 
future of mankind that the impatient 
and at times rebellious refugees from 
Egypt were made conscious of the con- 
nections between the past and the 
future for which they were the agency. 


Given by Inspiration 

The third factor that must be taken 
into account in any appraisal of the 
chapter of Genesis with which the 
Bible begins is the source of its facts. 
The first chapter of Genesis rates 
among the best examples of pure rev- 
elation that can be found in Holy 
Scripture. It isa delineation of a period 
of six days, for each of which Moses 
received a statement of great, divinely- 
caused, creative processes. The stu- 
dent of the Bible is not hedging when 
he says that Moses was not undertak- 
ing to convey scientific facts. It must 
also be frankly admitted that beyond 
broad outlines “adjustments of religion 
and science” are very difficult. It is not 
that the course of day-by-day creation 
which is outlined in the first chapter of 
Genesis cannot be explained in terms 
that parallel the theories of geologist, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 29-July 5 
M. God the Creator of the Natural Universe. 
Genesis 1: 1-5. 
T. God the Creator of Man. Genesis 1: 24-31, 
W. The Divinity of God. Romans 1: 18-25. 
Th. The Power of God. Isaiah 40: 27-31. 
F. The Glory of God. Psalm 19: 1-6. 
Sat. The Wisdom of God. Psalm 104: 24-31, 
S. Praise to the Creator. Psalm 33: 1-9. 
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zoologist, and biologist. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in adjusting the 
one set of facts to the other. But the 
point of divergence arises when we 
undertake to superimpose the declara- 
tions derived by scientists upon those 
which are categorically stated by Moses 
as he received them by way of revela- 
tion from God. Revelation is that 
action of God whereby man receives 
knowledge which he could not acquire 
by his own efforts. Moses was not a 
scientist. Neither was he a research 
writer compiling a story from ancient 
documents and traditions. 

While one has in the first five books 
of the Bible much that can be classified 
as history, Moses was not a historian. 
He was the law giver, and in this ca- 
pacity there is a uniqueness, because 
he was the'medium for the delivery to 
man of principles spoken to the He- 
brews but applicable to all mankind 
until displaced by the regime of grace 
through Christ. 


No Basis for Comparison 

There is therefore nothing to be 
gained by the efforts to adjust to sec- 
ular hypotheses the narrative in which 
Moses indicated to the children of 
Israel the connection of their wander- 
ings in the wilderness with the first and 
the second Adam. It is permissible to 
be somewhat impatient with the atti- 
tude of superiority often assumed by 
scientists relative to the verity of an 
account of creation revealed to a di- 
vinely chosen leader for a divinely de- 
termined purpose. 

Any quantity of argument is possible 
also in detailed interpretations of words 
used in the chapter. The most common 
argument deals with the word which in 
our King James Version is translated 
day. Was it a day of twenty-four hours, 
or was it a period of time? Are the 
divisions between the days really the 
evidence of crises, or do evening and 
morning succeed each other until the 
seventh is reached? 

There is no answer to such questions 
that is beyond an argument. Certainly 
it is within the omnipotence of God to 
have brought to pass in seven days of 
twenty-four hours each all that is re- 
vealed in the Mosaic narrative of the 
creation. On the other hand, the testi- 
mony which we have from man’s in- 
vestigations is of such a character as 
to give great probability to the inter- 
pretation of the days as eras bounded 
by crises rather than twenty-four-hour 
periods between sunsets. The only one 
who can settle this controversy is 
Moses. It was to him that God gave the 
facts; and until a medium of com- 
munication with him has been at- 
tained, this question of the length of 
the day and others similarly dependent 
for their answers on direct access to 
direct revelation cannot be settled. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Citizens of Heaven 
Born Into the Kingdom 


John 3: 1-17 


“Yr must be born again” was a dif- 
ficult prescription for Nicodemus, the 
Pharisee and member of the highest 
legislative body of Judaism. Only 
‘strong medicine would do for a man of 
his type. That he recognized his need 
is witnessed by his coming to Jesus by 
night. Only a desperate sense of per- 
sonal lack would have brought him to 
Jesus at all. 

He must have known a great deal 
about Jesus. One can imagine how he 
questioned friends who had seen Jesus. 
All that he learned about Jesus did 
more than whet his curiosity. Judaism 
was going to seed. It had lost its flavor 
and beauty, and its never-ending rules 
and regulations became increasingly 
distasteful. The religion that Jesus 
taught was so simple, so wholesome, so 
universal, and, most of all, so full of 
happiness that Nicodemus just had to 
meet Jesus and talk with Him. 

What a challenge! Nicodemus, rep- 
resentative of a religion that depended 
on race, born to believe that by the 
virtue of his family tree he was a cit- 
izen of the kingdom of God! Nico- 
demus, the son of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, was an alien from the Kingdom 
without rebirth. If he had not been 
sincere, he would have left Jesus either 
in anger or amusement. But he did not 
go away. Instead he heard Jesus 
through, heard His explanation, and 
undoubtedly wrote down the conversa- 
tion for the later use of John. More 
than that, after this visit he openly de- 
fended Jesus (John 7: 45-52) and 
shared with Joseph of Arimathea the 
preparation of the body of the crucified 
Christ for the tomb (John 19: 38-40). 


A Change Within 

Citizenship in the kingdom of God is 
not inherited. When we are born into 
this world, we inherit a human nature 
that is at enmity with God. This na- 
ture does not grow normally, of itself, 
into fitness for citizenship. Much mod- 
ern psychology and sociology seems to 
teach this. All that is required, we are 
told, is proper education and proper 
surroundings, and proper men and 
women will be produced. The break- 
down of modern civilization is the re- 
sult of just this kind of teaching. Men 
who have shaped the thinking of our 
world have laughed at sin and elevated 
man to equality with God. 


Even before the war they were be- 
ginning to show panic. Leaders of 
American life were deeply concerned. 
Juvenile delinquency was on the in- 
crease. Divorce mills were grinding 
ever more swiftly. Lust and intoxica- 
tion with all their evil outcomes: were 
becoming annually more destructive. 
Self-discipline was breaking down 
among adults as well as young people. 
Uncounted millions lived below the 
line of decent subsistence. No, human 
nature has exposed itself, and what we 
see is ugly and revolting. Even our 
social workers are recanting, and it is 
refreshing to find an article titled, “The 
Need of a New Heart,” in one of their 
technical magazines. Similar subjects 
are to be found on convention pro- 
grams, and most social workers today 
are ready to sit at the feet of Him Who 
said, “Ye must be born again.” 

When an old Indian chief first heard 
the Golden Rule, he was heard to say 
to himself, “It can’t be done. It can’t 
be done.” Then he was quiet for a long 
time, thinking the whole matter over. 
Finally he said, “If the Great Spirit 
give man a new heart, it could be 
done.” That is a confession good for 
Independence Day, 1942. 


Born From Above 

Perhaps it would more nearly reflect 
the thought of Jesus if the marginal 
reading for John 3: 3 (American Revi- 
sion) were used instead of “again” or 
“anew.” Then the verse would read, 
“Ye must be born from above.” Cit- 
izenship in the Kingdom is a gift. It is 
a gift of grace. It is bestowed. It is like 
seed planted in the ground. The ground 
receives the seed, offers it a nest in 
which to grow, but the life of the seed 
is within. 

The citizenship of Paul in Rome was 
a matter of birth; the citizenship of 
many others was purchased; some few 
war-time heroes earned citizenship. 
But in the kingdom of God citizenship 
is a gift. It is secured not by sacrifice, 
but by sacrament. For the Christian, 
his birthday is the day of his baptism. 

Do not expect to reason this through 
by some air-tight logic. Mystery is 
here, the mystery of God’s love. 


An Outer Change 

Everything does not happen on the 
inside when a man is born from above. 
It begins within, this wonderful change; 
but it will work out into the life of 
every day. The Christian ought to be 
different. He will have different at- 
titudes toward his neighbors and the 
world in which he lives. His standard 


of values will be entirely revised. Self 
will be removed from the center of his 
thinking and Christ will be enthroned. 
Therefore the attitudes of Christ to- 
ward all relationships in life will be 
his attitudes. Someone writes: 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, 

If it does not make the man. 


“Why build these cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, 
Unless the builder also grows.” 


That is the tragedy of our times. We 
have builded everything but man. We 
have tried to build him by outer con- 
trols, but we have failed. So, like a 
naughty boy, he proceeds to bomb and 
blast the things he has made. Going by 
a new Federal Housing project, a 
Christian layman was heard to remark, 
“These are noble houses, and we ought 
to have noble men and women to put 
into them.” Even a course in home 
economics will not change a shiftless 
housekeeper into one that cares. No- 
bility is not a veneer. The foolish ditty 
runs: 

“Little specks of powder, 
Little daubs of paint, 
Make the little freckles, 
Look as if they ain’t.” 


You can buy a suntan at a drugstore, 
but it will be no sign of health. What 
we need are men and women who love 
their neighbors and serve their world 
because they love Christ. 

The aqueduct of Rome was built 
many centuries ago to bring water 
from springs outside the: walls into the 
city. It lay in ruins for long years. 
Then it was rebuilt and water flowed 
again in the fountains of Rome. But all 
those years the springs were still flow- 
ing. God’s grace is like that, a never- 
failing fountain of life. It is time that 
we rebuilt the broken aqueduct and 
permitted it to flow again into human 
hearts. Then men will be changed into 
the likeness of the sons of God. Nay, 
they will be sons, through Christ, and 
live together in love and brotherhood. 
This is the one hope for man, his one 
way to citizenship in the kingdom of 
God. America needs more citizens of 
the kingdom of God, more men built 
from within, if she is going to lead in 
rebuilding a better world when the war 
is won. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 5. Next 

topic, “Strangers Here.” 
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Widwest Wiscellanes 


STILL TRYING TO SOLVE THE RURAL QUESTION 
Five Generations in This Nebraska Family 


Times are getting better for Nebraska 
rural churches, if a local report from 
the Leigh World, a county weekly, may 
be taken as an indication of increase in 
farm ownership, the decline of which 
precipitated the closing of many a 
rural congregation during the past 
fifteen to twenty years. Says this paper, 
referring to the spring changes of farm 
occupants, “Notable among the changes 
is the number of former renters who 
are moving on to their own farms, the 
purchases having been made during the 
past year. It is further significant that 
none of our farmers is leaving the com- 
munity to go to the west coast, as has 
happened in many instances in the 
years just gone. Abundant crops, com- 
bined with good prices, have made the 
pursuit of agriculture more attractive 
to the farmers. 


Missionary Paul L. Lewis, son of the 
late Dr, C. H. B. Lewis, and former res- 
ident of Fremont, Nebr., where his 
mother is still living, found among the 
equipment of the mission school in 
Liberia where he and Mrs. Lewis are 
serving, an old reed organ. A brass 
plate on the organ identified the donors 
as “Friends in Fremont, Nebraska.” No 
one seems to remember who those 
“friends” could be, and it must be con- 
cluded that the gift originated in the 
former German Nebraska Synod Salem 
Lutheran Congregation. 


Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., 
has announced the establishment of a 
permanent Rural Life Institute. This 
means another advance in the field of 
Catholic rural education. The institute 
offers full year courses in rural theory 
and practice. Students will learn the 
proper degree of self-sufficiency in 
families and communities, the steward- 
ship of family farms, and social respon- 
sibility in the use of the land. Scholar- 
ships have been made available. 


The Midland, Midland College’s 
weekly publication, has been awarded 
the 1941-42 All-American rating by the 
Associated Collegiate Press. The 
achievement marks the sixth time in 
the past seven years, and the eighth in 
history that The Midland has been 
given this award. It was one of six 
papers in the country from colleges of 
500 or less to gain All-American rating. 


The Rev. Milton G. Moore, a son of 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, 
Nebr., and recent graduate of the 
Western Theological Seminary, was in- 
stalled as pastor of Zion Church in 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


Grand Praerie Township, Platte 
County, May 24, by Dr. M. Schroeder 
of Lincoln. Zion congregation consists 
of a numerically limited but loyal 
group of people whose church property 
is well improved and ready for every 
activity that a rural church should 
carry on in its midst. Every indication 
is that the new pastor is prepared to 
make use of every opportunity offered 
to carry forward the work of the King- 
dom in this field. A Luther League and 
Brotherhood have already been organ- 
ized since Pastor Moore took over to 
supply the congregation during the past 
year. 


Mr. Fred S. Walter of Creston, Nebr., 
president of the Midwest synodical 
Brotherhood, has announced July 1 as 
the closing date for receiving local 
Brotherhoods into charter membership. 
Those local organizations which here- 
tofore have neglected to line up with 
the synodical group are urged to do so 
now. Later generations always take 
pride if their own church or Brother- 
hood was numbered among the char- 
terers of a beneficial movement. 


Dr. O. W. Heick, pastor of Christ 
Church at Ellis, Kan., reports several 
improvements in his church for pur- 
poses of liturgical harmony and cor- 
rectness. The Ladies’ Aid have pur- 
chased altar paraments for about $100, 
and also joined the Luther League in 
the purchase of stoles in all the colors 
of the church year. Luther League, 
Sunday school and an un-named friend 
co-operated financially in securing a 
substantial lectern for the church. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society also paid for white 
confirmation robes in the sum of $60. 


To the already functioning trailer 
chapels in Nebraska another addition 
has been made by the Conference of 
Congregational Churches. At their re- 
cent eighty-sixth annual meeting, held 
in Columbus, Nebr., the better part of 
a morning session was devoted to the 
discussion of this missionary project in 
behalf of their membership in pastor- 
less churches and thinly populated 
rural areas. With various other denom- 
inations doing the same thing, the rural 
problems are slowly finding their solu- 
tions among the non-Lutheran groups. 


The Rev. Fred Ollendorf, pastor of 
Christ Church, Shattuck, Okla., re- 
ports the organization of a Luther 
League in this lone outpost of our 
church in the west. 
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Dr. Erwin S. Spees, associate secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, has just concluded a series of 
thirteen Christian Education confer- 
ences for church workers, covering 
every section of the state of Nebraska, 
lasting from May 12 to 27, and reach- 
ing from Omaha, on the banks of the 
Missouri River in the east to Sidney 
near the Colorado and Wyoming state 
lines. His presentation centered around 
the theme, “Youth and the Church.” 

“The Place of the Rural Church in a 
Democracy” was the title of one of the 
principal addresses before the twelfth 
annual Nebraska Ministers’ Convoca- 
tion, recently held in Lincoln. Dr. Mark 
Rich, rural field secretary for the 
Northern Baptists, was the speaker. 
He also conducted a daily seminar on 
the rural church. 


A Pioneer Family 

An illustration of the type of fam- 
ilies that our pioneer German congre- 
gations consisted of was brought to at- 
tention through the celebration of the 
seventy-first wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Arps, farmers of 
Dodge County, Nebr., 95 and 91 years 
of age. Their family consists of 13 chil- 
dren, 66 grandchildren, 85 great-grand- 
children, and five great-great-grand- 
children, a total issue of 196. This is 
47 per cent more in number than the 
national average membership of rural 
congregations. This instance is not at 
all so overly unique in these parts, as 
years of observation have taught us. 
But, respectfully the question may be 
asked, why then do we have a rural 
church problem? What has happened 
to these over-sized families? Part of 
the answer can be given by the church 
at large, if she has a mind to. 


The Rev. Victor Moeller, pastor of © 
St. Peter and St. John Parish, north of — 
Falls City, Nebr., reports in his Mes- 
senger that his Easter communion was 
participated in by every communicant 
member. Three who were not there 
were absent for causes beyond their 
control. Pastor Moeller is justly proud 
and full of praise concerning the loy- 
alty of his rural flock. 


Eastern Ohio 
Highlights 


The Rev. Warner E. Holmgren, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Minerva, and 
St. John’s Church in New Franklin, has 
joined the ranks of army chaplains. His 
work in this parish has been commen- 
surate of his energy, affability and con- 
structive program. Through his labors 
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For some time those responsible for 
the Children of the Church program in 
the North Carolina Synod have felt 
the need of a one-day convention ex- 
a | pressly for leaders of this branch of 
i church work. The idea materialized 
it May 16, and the first convention of 
i} leaders of the Children of the Church 
in this synod was held in St. John’s, 
i Salisbury, Dr. P. D. Brown pastor. 

Leaders and pastors to the number 
of 169 came together from all parts of 
, the state. Mrs. J. D. Sheppard of 
Kannapolis, N. C., synodical secretary 


=. 


for this work, presided. Dr. P. D. 
Brown conducted the morning devo- 
tions. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of 
the synod, and Mrs. E, R. Trexler, 
president of the synodical Missionary 
Society, presented greetings in behalf 
of their organizations. Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner, general secretary of the Chil- 
dren of the Church, brought a timely 
message on the subject, “Our Children 
in a World of War.” The fellowship 
luncheon during the noon hour proved 
a most delightful feature. 

In the afternoon the Rev. C, A. 
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Phillips, pastor of Haven Church, Salis- 
bury, and a member of the parish edu- 
cation committee of the synod, con- 
ducted the devotions. Mrs. Fenner con- 
ducted a discussion period. 

The inspiration of these 169 leaders 
dedicated to the common purpose of 
guiding young lives, the thought-pro- 
voking messages throughout the day, 
and the encouraging features in the 
reports of this work among children 
will be translated by those in attend- 
ance into greater effort in promoting 
the program throughout the synod. 
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a new altar, pulpit, lectern, altar cross, 
lectern Bible, paraments, fair linen and 
dossal curtain were provided at St. 
id John’s Church. The whole community 
was reluctant to see Pastor Holmgren 
leave, but know that his service as a 
chaplain will be helpful to men serving 
our country. 


W. C. Laughbaum, D.D., supply pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Washingtonville, 
had a service of blessing and dedica- 
tion for a brass altar cross and cande- 
labra, which were gifts from the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the church. Dr. Laugh- 
baum preached on the topic, “The 

: Meaning of the Cross and Candelabra.” 
; He serves the Washingtonville church 
besides his regular parish, Emmanuel 
. Church, New Springfield. 


i The work of the Rev. T. P. Laughner 
1 of St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, is going 
| ahead rapidly. Fifty-five new mem- 
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bers have been received into member- 
ship since the beginning of the pas- 
torate last October. Another group of 
young people is now in preparation. A 
community vacation church school is 
scheduled for June with Pastor 
Laughner as superintendent. 


Lutheran World Action 


in the Eastern Conference met a whole- 
hearted response to the enthusiastic 
and well-planned leadership of H. C. 
Roehner, D.D., pastor of the Uniontown 
and Hartville churches. Preliminary 
reports reveal that this section may 
lead all others in per capita contribu- 
tions to this worthy cause. Credit goes 
to the efficient generalship of Dr. 
Roehner. 


Vacation Church Schools are on the 
programs and minds of many pastors 
of this section. The call for more re- 


ligious education is challenging every 
pastor. Sunday school, Children of the 
Church, catechetical classes and vaca- 
tion church schools make up the com- 
bination that many pastors are using. 


The Lakeside Summer School and 
Mowana Luther League Camp are items 
of main interest for the summer, Strong 
and helpful programs are offered. The 
one handicap that hangs like a dark 
cloud is possible restrictions on tires 
and gasoline. We hope that these 
handicaps will not hamper the plans of 
many to participate in these important 
projects. 


The Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner ob- 
served the twentieth anniversary of his 
ordination June 8. He is pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., a con- 
gregation of 877 communing members. 
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Ys Happened re hiladelphia 


BAPTISM AS IN APOSTOLIC DAYS 
Recent Anniversaries and Mt. Airy Commencement 


Tue Philippian jailer, after his con- 
version, was baptized and had his 
whole family and household baptized. 
Twenty centuries later, on Sunday, 
November 2, 1941, the Rev. O. J. War- 
nath, pastor of All Saints Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, had the blessed 
privilege of baptizing eight children in 
one family. This unusual event de- 
serves public recognition. On the 
front page of this week’s LUTHERAN our 
readers will see Pastor Warnath, stand- 
ing at the baptismal font, his right hand 
raised over the head of the youngest 
child in the family of Mr. Frederick 
Stoerrle, who is standing in the back- 
ground of the group. The oldest daugh- 
ter, Gertrude, who is holding the baby, 
was a sponsor with the father. We 
congratulate Pastor Warnath in having 
extended his Christian ministry, which 
has brought the benefits of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism to an entire house- 
hold. 


Anniversaries 

Sunday, May 3, and Wednesday fol- 
lowing, the members of Advent Church, 
and friends, united in celebrating with 
the Rev. Floyd L. Eichner, the pastor, 
the completion of fifteen years in the 
gospel ministry. At the morning serv- 
ice, Dr. Paul J. Hoh, professor at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, was the guest 
preacher. At the evening service, Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Bela Shetlock, president of the Phila- 
delphia Conference; and Mr. Peter P. 
Hagan, a friend and former member of 
Advent, were heard. 

Wednesday evening brought to- 
gether a galaxy of fine speakers, in- 
cluding Pastor Eichner’s two brothers, 
the Rev. Clifford Eichner, Trinity 
Church, Elmira, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Malcolm §S. Eichner, pastor of Advo- 
cate Church, Philadelphia; and greet- 
ings from his own son in the ministry, 
the Rev. Myron Eichner of Ephrata, Pa. 
Close friends and neighbors—the Rev. 
O. J. Warnath, the Rev. Arthur G. 
Marcell, John W. Richards, D.D., and 
Dr. Ross Stover—added inspiration to 
a program which was neither long nor 
dry. A social moment, with refresh- 
ments, in the Sunday school room, fol- 
lowed the program in the church. In 
recognition of the faithful services of 
both Pastor and Mrs. Eichner, the con- 
gregation presented them with a ten- 
day trip to Yellowstone National Park, 
all expenses paid. Such expressions of 
appreciation will help to make the next 
fifteen years easier. 


By Wru1am H. C. Lauer 


Twenty years as pastor of “Old Saint 
Michael’s Church” in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, organized in 1728, was 
observed conjointly by the congrega- 
tion and the pastor, W. Karl Hemsath, 
D.D., on the Iast Sunday of April. The 
president of the Ministerium, Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, occupied the pulpit, and 
preached the anniversary sermon on 
this occasion. As a token of honor and 
respect in which the pastor is held by 
the members of the congregation, and 
for these twenty years of continued 
service, a check was handed him on a 
silver tray. 


The Church of the Redemption at 
Rhawnhurst, Philadelphia, has reason 
to feel encouraged after six months 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
Charles P. Cressman. Recent gifts to 
the congregation have included a guest 
register by the confirmation class; a 
Bible by a class of young men taught 
by Mr. Archie Stewart; a silk Christian 
flag by the Intermediate Luther 
League; a set of eight stoles presented 
by individual members of the congre- 
gation; and a Wayside Art Poster Bul- 
letin Board presented by members and 
friends of the congregation. Redemp- 
tion Church is one of our churches on 
the rim of Philadelphia. It is located 
in the far northeast, and is one of our 
newer missions, organized in 1929. We 
are happy to report its progress. 


Calvary Church, West Chester, Pa., 
the Rev. John H. K. Miller pastor, set 
the stage for the sixth annual Student 
Service. Dr. C. P. Harry, secretary of 
the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church, delivered a timely 
sermon. The choir, which was com- 
posed of students from the music de- 
partment of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, sang under the direction of Mr. 
C. E. Hausknecht. Miss Doris Lucken- 
vill, a student of music, officiated at the 
organ. The advisors of this student 
group, Dr. Rollin Chatterton and Dr. 
George R. Cressman of the Department 
of Education, are both active members 
of Calvary Church. 


Commencement at Mt. Airy 

It was a great service at which thirty- 
three members of the senior class of 
the Philadelphia Seminary were grad- 
uated and went out into the world to 
minister as the church calls them into 
active service. The commencement 
service was held in St. Michael’s 
Church, Germantown, W. Karl Hem- 
sath, D.D., pastor, Wednesday, May 13. 
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A sermon that was modern, but thor- 
oughly fundamental, and which touched 
our lives and the lives of the young 
graduates at many vital places, was 
preached by the Ministerium’s pres- 
ident, the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher. 
This year’s class was the first class in — 
the history of the seminary to receive © 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity — 
upon graduation. Twenty other can- © 
didates received the same degree and | 
fifteen the degree of Master of Sacred © 
Theology. 

The weather was ideal and permitted © 
the afternoon service to be held on the 
campus. The program was in charge of © 
the Alumni Association president, Dr. — 
Hemsath, and the two speakers were — 
the Rev. Francis A. Shearer of the 
Board of Inner Missions of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Harold S. 
Miller, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The graduation gift of the class to 
the seminary was a student’s armchair 
for the classroom—a chair from each ~ 
member of the graduation class. 


Vike ‘Soka Vee 


Observance of Norwegian 
Constitution Day, May 17 


By Dovuctas A. ConraD 


‘Norwecians throughout Nova Scotia 
celebrated their great national holiday, 
Constitution Day, May 17, with parades, 
church services and other gatherings. 
At Lunenburg, the men of the Norwe- 
gian army and navy quartered there 
held a church parade to Zion Lutheran — 
Church. The parade was in command — 
of the Commander of Norwegian naval © 
forces in Canada, and other high-rank- 
ing officers represented the air force, 
navy and militia units. Zion Church 
was filled to overflowing, the service 
being conducted in both English and ~ 
Norwegian by the Rev. L. G. Bald, in- 
terim pastor of Zion, and the Rev. B. 
Hindal, Norwegian seamen’s pastor of 
Halifax. Pastor Hindal delivered a ser- | 
mon which was listened to very atten- | 
tively by his fellow countrymen. Pas- | 
tor Bald gave a short discourse on the | 
text: “Ye shall know the truth and the © 
truth shall make you free,” in which he | 
stressed God-given liberty which can 
be cherished even on foreign shores, 
and is offered to all races and creeds 
through the Cross of Christ. 

After the service the parade pro- 
ceeded to Camp Norway, where lunch- 
eon was served. Pastor Bald asked the 
blessing, and toasts were proposed to 
King Haakon of Norway and King 
George the Sixth of the British Empire. 
The principal address of the luncheon 
was given by one of the eommanding 
officers. Renewed loyalty and fidelity 
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were pledged to their native land and 
a continuance of every effort for the 
return to that freedom which Norway 
had enjoyed for a century and a quar- 
ter before the Nazi invasion. 


Norwegians in Halifax 

In the evening another special serv- 
ice was held, this time in the Church of 
the Resurrection at Halifax. At this 
service there were present the men of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, the 
Norwegian colony of Halifax, and the 
members and friends of Resurrection 
Church. The church was well filled for 
this special occasion. The boys of the 
34th Halifax Cub Pack of Resurrection 
Church took part in the procession 
through the church and added color to 
the ceremony. Pastor Hindal took his 
countrymen back to the Independence 
Day of 1814. A farmer brought a mem- 
ber of parliament to the historic ses- 
sion, and uttered these words, “God 
stands behind you all the way in your 
efforts to build a free country.” This 
slogan, carried down through the years, 
has been an inspiration to all Norwe- 
gians. “What we need today,” Pastor 
Hindal said, “is comfort and courage. 
The people at home have given us the 
courage. Within ourselves we can find 
comfort in knowing that God stands 
behind us. The invaders of Norway 
have taken property, wealth and posi- 
tions, but they have not taken the 
courage and hope that is our heritage.” 
Pastor Conrad spoke of the continued 
resistance of the people of Norway, 
and of the brave stand that the clergy 
have made against the invaders. He 
said that the aggressor may destroy the 
body of a people, but he can never de- 
stroy the soul. Following the service, 
the new Norwegian Social Center was 
officially opened by the Norwegian 
Consul. Mr. George Ernst of Resurrec- 
tion Church, with his orchestra, fur- 
nished the music on this occasion. 

Entertainment and refreshments were 
provided for the men in uniform at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hostel on the evening 


Confirmation Rally in Washington, D. C. 


of May 11. Mr. George Ernst and his 
concert orchestra gave a fine program 
of music. More than three hundred 
men were present. Captain George 
Innes, our newly appointed Lutheran 
chaplain at Halifax, gave a short ad- 
dress on this occasion. 

Pastor Conrad was invited to preach 
at the Vesper Service for the men in 
uniform which is held each Sunday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Hostel. It 
was a real pleasure to speak to these 
men, who came from all parts of the 
world, and from every province in 
Canada. The old hymns of the church 
were sung by the boys with fervor and 
sincerity. 

At the annual meeting of the Hali- 
fax and Dartmouth Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad of 
Resurrection Church was elected pres- 
ident of that organization for the com- 
ing year. 


Stewardship Stressed 


The men of Resurrection Church 
held a special Vesper Service May 31, 
when they comprised the choir; sang 
the liturgy and a special number, read 
the Lessons and the Psalm. Mr. J. C. 
Nickerson, secretary of the Men’s Club, 
delivered the address on the topic, 
“Stewardship.” A special feature of 
this service was the presence of Pastor 
Hindal and a group of his fellow coun- 
trymen, who sang selections in the Nor- 
wegian language. A large congregation 
was present at this impressive service. 


The spring convention of the North- 
ern Conference of the Nova Scotia 
Synod was held in Mt. Zion Church, 
Midville Branch, May 21. The confer- 
ence opened with the Service of Holy 
Communion in the morning, when the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker was the liturgist, 
and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. James Dauphinee. The following 
were.elected. officers for the coming 
year: President, the Rev. James Dau- 
phinee; secretary, the Rev. Paul Eydt. 
Conference voted the offerings of the 
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day to the work of Lutheran World 
Action. 

Two papers appropriate to the times 
were presented: “Muhlenberg,” by the 
Rev. George Durst of Mahone Bay, and 
“Father Heyer,” by the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad of Halifax. Vespers were 
conducted by the Rev. Walter J. Goos 
of Rose Bay, and the sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Paul Eydt of the 
Conquerall Parish. 


WASHINGTON YOUTH 
RALLIED FOR A SERVICE 

SEvERAL hundred young people en- 
rolled in the confirmation classes in the 
Lutheran churches in Washington, 
D. C., and vicinity assembled in Grace 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Gerard W. Lenski 
pastor, with their pastors and friends 
for a vesper service. 

Ministers who participated in the 
service were the Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Snyder, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
and president of the Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association; the Rev. Gerard W. 
Lenski, Ph.D.; and the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Trexler, senior chaplain in the Army 
Medical Center, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Building for Life.” 

This service was sponsored by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mary- 
land and the Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., and 
Vicinity. 

Special music was sung by the Junior 
Choir of Grace Church, directed by 
Miss Margaret Wamsganss. Mrs. Carl 
Rasmussen was at the organ. 

Sister Pearle N. Lyerly, deaconess 
of the Church of the Reformation, 
served as the synodical representative 
and chairman of the committee. Other 
members were the Rev. Harold E. 
Beatty, pastor of Georgetown congre- 
gation; the Rev. George J. Grewenow, 
pastor of Faith Church, Arlington, Va.; 
and the Rev. Musser D. White, assis- 
tant pastor of St. Mark’s-Incarnation 
Church. 


Chaplain Trexler, Sister Pearle, Dr. H. W. Snyder and Dr. Lenski in center front row 
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“Golden Op; sortunities” 


At the annual convention of the 
Vomen’s Missionary Society of the 
California Synod, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its organization was observed. 
They met in St. John’s Church, Sacra- 
mento, Calif, the Rev. Henry W. 
Opperman pastor. The theme of the 
convention was “Golden Opportuni- 
ties,’ based on women of the Old 
Testament. Ruth and Esther’s oppor- 
tunities, Mary’s opportunity, and op- 
portunities of women of tomorrow. 

The following delivered addresses: 
Dr. Henry H. Bagger of Lancaster, 
Fa., representative of the U. L. C. A. 
at the meeting of the California Synod, 
“Ranners Flying”; Dr. Albert Schwertz 
of Los Angeles, “Echoes From India 
Behind the Wall”; the Rev. J. Edward 
Oslund of San Francisco, “Emergency 
Service”; and Miss Elvira Strunk, “Life 
in Rocky Boy Indian Mission.” 

Mrs. J. E. Hoick composed the jubilee 
song, and Mrs. Opperman wrote and 
directed a skit, “Harvest of Gold.” Mrs. 
Clarence F. Crouser presented depart- 
ment work in a demonstration, “Fifty 
Years of Upward Climbing.” 

The synodical society gained sixty- 
three new members and four new so- 
cieties during the past year, now mak- 
ing a total of fifty-one societies and 934 
members. They purchased $300 in de- 
fense bonds, voted $25 toward the new 
Service Center in San Francisco and 
$25 to migrant work; and $300 toward 
the American Indian Mission at Rocky 
Boy, Montana. The balance of the 
“special” this year will be placed in a 
fund looking forward to starting a new 
church in California. The goal of the 
past year was the India Centennial 
Fund of $1,000, which was realized. A 
thank-offering of $1,600 was received. 

Four Bible women and five scholar- 
ships were supported in mission fields 
during the year. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. P. J. Kramer; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. P. Beasom; secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. D. Swanson; treasurer, 
Mrs. William B. Schuhl; statistician, 
Mrs. Iva A. Baltzly; historian, Mrs. 
O. A. Awerkamp. 


CENTURY-OLD CONGREGA- 
TION ENTERTAINS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Do enlistments promise closing in of 
the ranks? At Warren four young can- 
didates were ordained: H. Wahl 
Pfeiffer, Zelienople, called to Grove 
Chapel, Indiana County; Franklin H. 
Schott, Johnsonburg, called to Advent 
Church, Wilkinsburg; William H. Keil, 
East Liverpool, Ohio, called to Trinity, 
Woods Run, Pittsburgh; Louis G. 
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The Graduating Class of Marion College, Marion, Virginia, taken with President | 


Hugh J. Rhyne, and Dr. 


J. Henry Harms, pastor of Holy Communion Lutheran | 


Church, Philadelphia, baccalaureate speaker. There were thirty-seven graduates in | 
the college department and ten in the high school department. Mr. Ralph T. Jones, | 
Associate Editor of the “Atlanta Constitution,” was the commencement speaker. 


Golder, Wilkinsburg, called to Bethany, 
New Castle. 

Five pastors were received by trans- 
fer from other synods. The “box score” 
stands even to the moment; but a ques- 
tion comes up as to the future “in- 
nings.” The Committee on Ministerial 
Education has a list of young men who 
have the ministry in view. Statistics 
venture argument for failure to recruit 
choice young men for the colleges and 
seminaries. The Thiel College report 
gave only 55 Lutheran boys registered 
there last term (in total registration, 
both men and women, of 226); the 
parochial reports list only 126 young 
people attending Lutheran institutions 
here and elsewhere, but 820 attending 
non-Lutheran institutions. Since 1920 
the Pittsburgh Synod has ordained 151 
young men. 


“Manifested Life” 


The 1942 convention bulletin was cut 
to the smallest possible space, but even 
so it comprised 160 pages. The report 
by Pastor J. R. Nicholas, secretary of 
statistics, used the phrase, “Manifested 
Life of the Congregations,’ revealing 
items such as these: 90 per cent of the 
congregations use the Common Serv- 
ice; only 34 to 40 per cent of the con- 
firmed membership attend the Chief 
Service; 25 per cent of the congrega- 
tions fully observe the Calendar of 
Causes; 55 per cent of the confirmed 
membership is female; one-third of the 
congregations of the whole synod are 
classified as in communities of 500 or 
less; church council memberships range 


from 5 to 18; there is a low percentage — 
of organized men’s work; 16 weekday — 
and 45 vacation schools were sponsored | 
last year by the 306 congregations; six 
churches report bonded treasurers. K- 

Paragraph headings from the report | 
of the Department of Social Action, 
Louis A. Sittler, D.D., chairman, prove © 
rich material beyond space limits now: 
“The Church Must Not Preach Hatred; 
The Church’s Prayer for the Nation | 
Must Always Be Conditioned by the- 
Will of God; The Christian in His 
Prayer Must Never Forget the Enemy; 
The Church Must Distinguish Care-— 
fully Between the Task of the Church 
and the Claims of the State; The 
Church Must Promote Peace; 
Church Must Minister as Effectively as | | 
Possible to the Service Men and Their 
Families.” 1 

The matter of time and place for the || 
1943 convention was left with the ex-_ 
ecutive committee, with an invitation |) 
received from Grace Church, Roch- || 
ester, Pa. ; 

President Shepfer and the Mission-_ 
ary Superintendent, Philip H. R. Mul- | 
len, D.D., are serving five-year terms. | 
Remaining offices were filled by re-| 
election of incumbents: Recording sec- | 
retary, John J. Myers, D.D.; secretary 
of statistics, J. R. Nicholas; secretary of) 
beneficence, William A. Logan, D.D.; | 
treasurer, Elmer F. Rice, D.D. 

The synodical office is in the Smith-- 
field Building, Smithfield Street, Pitts-- 
burgh, occupying rooms adjacent to the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the United Lu-- 
theran Publication House. 


The: 
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. WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Honorary degrees were conferred 


upon an attorney, an educator and five 


clergymen at the ninety-seventh an- 
nual commencement of Wittenberg Col- 


lege, Springfield, Ohio, June 8. Pres- 
| ident Rees Edgar Tulloss also conferred 


degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Science 


- upon 150 seniors, master of arts upon 


‘| seven graduate students, and teacher 


training certificates on six. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was 


conferred on Glenn M. Cummings of 
_ Cleveland, counsel for the Cleveland 
' Trust Company and a member of the 


Board of Trustees of Wittenberg since 


- 1916; Doctor of Literature was given 


Mr. George Buck of Indianapolis, an 
educator. Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the following: the Rev. John 
Sutherland Albert, Gethsemane 
Church, Indianapolis; the Rev. Walter 
W. Ebert, St. Matthew, Toledo, Ohio; 
the Rev. Howard E. Dunmire, director 
of the alumni share of the present 
financial campaign for $1,200,000; the 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, of Pittsburgh, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod; the 
Rev. J. H. L. Trout of Cleveland, Beth- 


' any Church. 


Miss Grace Prince, librarian for fifty 
years at Wittenberg, following grad- 
uation in 1891, received the gold cord 
for a half century of efficient and loyal 
service. She was presented to President 
Tulloss by Dr. E. O. Weaver, professor 
of physics, himself a wearer of the cord. 


‘She is the daughter of Prof. B. F. 
Prince, who served this college from 


1865 until his death in 1933. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. F. R. Bacon has resigned 
as pastor of Meredosia Parish in Illinois 
to accept the call of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nachusa, Ill. He took charge of his 
new work about June 10. This is the 
church which the children of Nachusa 
Lutheran Home attend. 


The Rev. Paul H. Buchholtz began 
his ministry June 1 as pastor of Augs- 
burg Church, Orrville, Ohio. 

During the past five months Dr. 
M. M. Allbeck was acting pastor of this 
congregation, and May 10 a special 
service was held in honor of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his entrance into 
the Lutheran ministry. 

May 24 United States and Christian 
flags were dedicated. 


The Rev. William P. Gerberding, 
pastor of Holy Trinity, St. Paul, Minn., 
was elected to the Board of the Twin 
City Lutheran Student Foundation. He 
fills the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Pastor Lloyd Jacobson, who 
is now pastor for Lutheran students at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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A New Book 


The Preacher’s Doorknob 


By LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


CLOTH BOUND. POCKET SIZE. 35c; 3 for $1.00. 
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“Charming. Full of worldly wisdom and humor.” 
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“Very interesting. Get the book.” 
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“Humor, insight, and sympathy.” 


“Just the book for casual reading.” 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


“Story of experiences—for illustrations.” 


Order from THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Harold Haas, graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and accepted a 
call to serve as assistant pastor for the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Rochester, N. Y., under the superin- 
tendency of the Rev. Frederick Heins. 

Mr. Haas is a member of St. John’s 
Church, Union City, N. J. He was or- 
dained June 3 at the meeting of the 
United Synod of New York in Syra- 
cuse by Dr. Samuel Trexler, president 
of synod, and entered upon his new 
duties in Rochester June 15. 

Mr. Haas has been active in the 
Luther League of New Jersey. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Rev. Walter C. Sandt as pastor of 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was observed May 14-31. On Anniver- 
sary Sunday, May 17, the guest 
preacher was W. Karl Hemsath, D.D., 
a classmate of Mr. Sandt at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. On Whitsunday a 
class of twelve was confirmed and a 
service flag was dedicated. A: congre- 
gational dinner was held the evening 
of May 28, and the celebration came 
to a close with the Service of Holy 
Communion May 31. 

During Pastor Sandt’s ministry in 
this congregation, 175 persons have 
confirmed their faith at this altar, and 
the congregation numbers 260 baptized 
and 168 confirmed members. 


Mr. Zeb B. Trexler, president of the 
North Carolina Lutheran Brotherhood, 
will serve as field secretary of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., after 
May 1. Dr. P. E. Monroe, president of 
this college, explained that although 
his main office will be at the college, 
Mr. Trexler expects to continue to live 
in Concord, N. C., since Cabarrus 
County is one of the main centers of 
Lutheranism in the state. Mr. Trexler 
is serving his second term as president 
of the state Brotherhood. 


Mr. A. Howard Weeg of Chicago, II, 
has accepted a call to become pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Waukegan, IIl., 
and took up his work May 17. 

Mr. Weeg is a member of the Lu- 


Paul Scherer’s 


new book of 


25 sermons 


“THE PLACE 
WHERE THOU 
STANDEST” 


Just Published - $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
The College of the 
South Carolina, 
Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 
of the U. L. C. A. 
Accredited, 
Coeducational 
Christian 
Influences 
Personal Attention 
Healthful Climate 
REASONABLE EXPENSES. 
Write— 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


theran Church at Oak Park, IIL, af- 
filiated with the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. He was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary May 13 and was 
ordained May 20 at St. Louis, Mo., by 
the Illinois Synod. He was installed 
May 24 by Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod. 
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STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| stain GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
We om IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Gow for Pulpit and Choir 


: Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and. samples ‘on request. 


JM: HALE AING Skew sone | 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 


Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


MARION 
CO ile Bie 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High’ School 
in famous “blue 
region of Vir- 
Liberal Arts, 
Pre- 


grass” 

ginia. 

Pre- library, 

- nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 

Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 

$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


ROANOKE CONFERENCE IN 
SESSION 


“Gop Reaching” was the theme of the 
convention of the Roanoke Conference 
of the Synod of Virginia which met in 
St. Mark’s Chureh, Roanoke, Va., May 
20 and 21, Dr. J. L. Sieber pastor. 

The Rev. Robert E. Lee, pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Blacksburg, 
Va., served as chaplain of the conven- 
tion. 

Dr. F. C. Longaker, professor at 
Roanoke College, began the develop- 
ment of the theme by discussing, “God 
Reaching Through the Bible.” Dr. J. 
William McCauley of Salem, Va., con- 
tinued by speaking on “God Reaching 
Through the Sacraments.” “God Reach- 
ing Through Christian Leaders” was 
presented by Dr. J. Luther Sieber and 
the Rev. John R. Brokhoff. In the 
closing session Dr. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of synod, and the Rev. 
P. L. Royer of Bluefield, W. Va., de- 
veloped the theme, “God Reaching 
Through the Church.” 

A public Vesper Service was held on 
the evening of the first day of the con- 
vention. The Rev. W. E. Eisenberg of 
Salem, Va., preached the sermon on 
this occasion. 

President M. L. Minnick welcomed as 
a newcomer to the Roanoke Conference 
the Rev. John R. Brokhoff, who came 
from Marion, Va., February 16 to the 
Virginia Heights Lutheran Church, 
Roanoke. 

Conference voted unanimously to 
send a letter of congratulations to 
Roanoke College for selecting one of 
our own pastors to write the history of 
Roanoke College in celebration of its 
centennial, May 30-June 1. The history 
was written by the Rev. W. E. Eisen- 
berg, pastor of College Church, Salem, 
Virginia. 

Due to gas rationing, rubber short- 
age and transportation difficulties the 
consensus of opinion among the dele- 
gates was that the annual Lutheran 
Assembly at Massanetta should not be 
held this year. In case it was not held, 
a special committee was appointed to 
consider the possibility of holding a 
similar assembly on the territory of the 
conference. JoHN R. BROKHOFF. 


Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Accelerated program. A.B. 
and B.S. degrees, Pre-professional work in law, 
engineering, 
nursing, and social service. Strong Department 
of Business Administration. Aeronautics under 
the C. A. A. Naval Officers’ Training Program, 
Training Program. Co-educa- 


Centennial year. 


dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, 


Army Officers’ 
tional. Member Southern Association. 
For information, address 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Box F Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 
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MUHLENBERG’S GREAT WEEK 
(Continued from page 19) 


ferred honorary degrees on Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Speaker Rayburn, Governor 
Cooper, Lieutenant Colonel Muhlen- 
berg, Clarence C. Stoughton, president 
of Wagner College; Dr. Scherer, Sir 
Angus Fletcher, Oscar F. Bernheim, 
treasurer of Muhlenberg for 35 years; 
the Rev. Joseph L. Weisley, Forty-Fort 
Presbyterian minister; the Rev. Cor- 
son C. Snyder of Bethlehem, the Rev. 
Harvey S. Kidd of Souderton, both Lu- 
theran clergymen; President Theodore 


A. Distler of Franklin and Marshall | 


College; Judge James F. Henninger, | 
Allentown; David A. Miller, Allentown | 
newspaper publisher; and Peter S. — 
Trumbower, prominent Pennsylvania | 
business man and manufacturer; and 
Dr. Willard D. Kline, dean of the med- | 
ical department of the Sacred Heart | 
Hospital, Allentown. | 

In her address to an audience of 
nearly 5,000 on Woman’s Day, Mrs. 
Roosevelt drew an example from the | 
lives of the women of the Muhlenbergs © 
and told her audience that while “men | 
fight wars, women carry on the life of | 
the nation and the courage and deter- | 
mination that the women have is prob- | 
ably one reason why the men are able | 
to fight.” i 


International Obligations 
As she pointed to the things that will | 


be necessary in the world of tomor- ~ 


row, she urged that Americans think | 
about a world economy—the thing | 


which makes it possible for people all ~ 
over the world to work and live in |) 
decency. The other thing we will have ~ 


to face, she said, is a change in our at-_ 
titude towards other races. 
women can also set the standard. 

President Roosevelt also sent greet- 
ings to the college and to the Bicen- — 
tennial Celebration: ¢ 

“I send you this greeting,” President |) 
Roosevelt wrote, “in homage to illus- | 
trious men of an illustrious American | 
tradition. Clergymen, soldiers, schol- | 
ars, statesmen, the Muhlenbergs have _ 
represented the best in our national 
life since the earliest days of the Re- — 
public. We honor them and we honor’ 
the institution that bears their name, 
Muhlenberg College, on the two hun- i 
dredth anniversary of the coming to) 
these shores of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg, patriot of the Revolution, © 
patriarch of the Lutheran Church in) 
America, and father of his distin- | 
guished line in the United States. 

“In this crucial hour of destiny we) 
think also especially of his son, John 
Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, clergyman | 
and officer in the Continental Army, 
who in that earlier time—perilous as 
today is perilous—went from his pulpit 
to fight for the freedom of men.” 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


| The Corpse Horror film, all about a Absolutely no connection between 
_ Vanishes scientist who sends poi-_ incidents, and motives blithely 
(Mono.) soned orchids to young. ignored. Impossible. 


brides, “kidnaps” their 
bodies for weird regenera- 
tion experiments. 


Bela Lugosi 
Luana Walters 


Deftly interpreted and suspenseful, 


Mystery centering about 
this is better than average for films 


_ Fingers at the 
imposter psychiatrist who 


Window (MGM) 


Lew Ayres acts as master mind inspir- of its type. Gruesome in concept, 
Laraine Day ing axe murder of persons but effective melodrama. 
B. Rathbone who might reveal his de- 


ception. 


Although hero is on side of law and 
order, picture that lingers is of the 
racketeering and the tragically 

youthful hoodlum Band sohieh 


Melodrama based on 
racketeering in amuse- 
ment-talent management, 
with the boss seeking to go 


The Mayor of 44th 
Street (RKO) 
Rex Downing 
Freddy Martin & 


Orchestra straight, ex-convict “mus- hardly makes for entertainment. 
George Murphy cling in,” and boy hoodlum _ Unpalatable. 
Anne Shirley putting his “gang” at lat- 


ter’s service. 


Story trite and awkwardly inter- 
preted, its players, except for Negro 
performers, miscast. A few interest- 
ing band sequences, but they are 


Syncopation (RKO) Musical purporting to tell 
Jackie Cooper story of “jazz” through tale 
B. Granville of New Orleans girl and 

.. Jessie Grayson her trumpet-playing boy 


Hall Johnson friend, devotees of new simply superimposed on a weary 
Choir style music learned from tale. M, Y 
Adolphe Menjou Negroes. 


Interesting historical incidents, with 
considerable brutality during mis- 
treatment at academy. Indian war 
sequences regrettably phony; other- 
wise, an entertaining film. M, Y 


Drama recounting experi- 
ences of first class after re- 
(Fox) organization of academy, 
Laird Cregar with cadets proving their 
Geo. Montgomery mettle in Indian wars after 
Maureen O’Hara months of cruel bullying 
by commandant opposed to 
officer training. 


| Ten Gentlemen 
_ . From West Point 


Tough as They Drama. The “Dead End Theme may have social values, but 
Come (Univ.) Kids” help get evidence to crude antics of unpleasant young- 
Billy Halop convict crookedloansharks sters become painful to watch. 
Paul Kelly who prey on slum dwellers. Amateurish, noisy, unpleasant. 


F) 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, Hello Annapolis, It 
Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Leningrad, How Green 
Was My Valley, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, 
Major Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, My Favorite 
Blonde, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The 
Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be or 
Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


CONGREGATIONS 

Auburn, Nebr. The Rev. F. W. 
Henkel, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, re- 
ports that a letter prepared by him 
and sent to the men in the armed forces 
of the nation has been gaining in. power 
during the past three months. About 
twenty-five men from his congregation 
have gone into the service and, realiz- 
ing the lonesomeness of these men 
away from home and how much news 


and contacts with home mean, the pas- 
tor struck upon the idea of sending a 
mimeographed letter to those who had 
gone from his congregation. 

Excerpts from letters received from 
the men in the service are incorporated 
into a newsy general letter that con- 
tains news of home folks, church folks, 
and a sermonette by the pastor. This 
is disseminated among those who have 
answered the call of their country. 
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Millions like these 
have never been 
to Sunday school! 


ae HROUGHOUT the United States 
today there are innocents like these 
who have never heard the story of 


Jesus; 17 million children of school 
age who have never had any religious 
contact! To correct such-an appalling 
condition is a gigantic task and one 
that can only be delegated to a 
unified program of the churches. Your 


church and your.publishing house have 


a oneness of purpose in the further- 
ance of Christian education which is 
helped or hindered in direct proportion 
to your cooperation with your official 
publishing agency. Every time you 
order lesson materials from your own 
publishing house you place additional 
funds at the disposal of a non-com- 
mercial religious institution which is 
primarily interested in Christian teach- 
ing. Help your church group to con- 
serve and concentrate its resources to- 
ward a more efficient and widespread 
enlistment of unreached children. Pur- 
chase from your recognized publishing 
house. 


This is a joint message from twenty- 

eight members of the Publishers Sec- 

- tion of the International Council of 

Religious Education, for the purpose 

of promoting full cooperation between 

individual churches and their own 
publishing houses. 


SS 
YOU NEED YOUR & : ee PUBLISHING 


(PRO 
ek ‘cQUPERATION ey 
fis’ Z 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MORE YOU TELL, 
THE MORE YOU SELL! 


So writes Pastor J. Bannen Swope of 
Trinity English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Chicago Heights, Il. 


“Trinity was among the first churches 
that bought copies of THe LuTHERAN and 
gave them away. This was done in order 
to develop a reading desire on the part 
of the people who never read church or 
religious papers. 

“My contention always has been, and 
always will be, that church papers should 
be printed and distributed with no idea 
of paying their way, but even subsidized 
if necessary, and sent into every home of 
the church. I am positive that over a 
period of years it would be the best in- 
vestment the church could make. Locally, 
this plan has put Trinity Church on the 
map and changed it from a failing church 
to a self-supporting church. The more 
you tell, the more you sell. I have sold 
the idea of religion from the pulpit and 
through the printed page, and it has pro- 
duced results. It takes work and sacri- 
fice but it can be done.” 


Even though we are now planning the 
next subscription campaign, we want our 
readers to know that the following con- 
gregations participated in the last cam- 
paign and produced results: 


Erie, Pa. 

St. Matthews, S. S. Schweikert 
Clarion, Pa. 

Grace, Frank C. Snyder 
Casper, Wyoming 

Grace, Chas. S. Bream, D.D. 
Charleston, S. Car. 

St. Andrew’s, Clarence K. Derrick 
Gilbert, S. Car. 

St. Paul’s, J. L. Drafts 
Leesville, S. Car. 

Wittenberg, W. F. Hiers 
Saluda, S. Car. 

Mt. Pleasant, H. D. Kleckley 
Summerville, S. Car. 

St. Luke’s, W. H. Lefstead 
Lexington, S. Car. 

St. Stephens, A. B. Obenschain, D.D. 
Charleston, S. Car. 

Advent, D. A. Sox 
Florence, S. Car. 

St. Luke’s, Enoch D, Stockman 
Collettoville, Texas 

Martin Luther, E. J. Hirsch 
Mt. Sidney, Va. 

Salem, P. J. Bame 
Luray, Va. 

Morning Star 

Mt, Calvary } B. D. Castor 
Woodstock, Va. 

Emanuel, J. P. Derrick 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

St. Peter’s, John H. Fray 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

St. Thomas, John H. Fray 
Burke’s Garden, Va. 

Central, John F. Futchs 
Newport News, Va. 

Trinity, A. L. Hahn 
Quicksburg, Va. 

Quicksburg, W. H. Kibler 
Strasburg, Va. 

St. Paul’s, Floyd B. Lingle 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Redeemer, J. Lester Link 
Cripple Creek, Va. 

St. Peter’s, W. V. McCray 
Midway, Tenn. 

Mosheim, Robert N. Peery 


Chicago, Ill. Belmont Park Church, 
the Rey. Walter E. Koepf pastor, is this 
year celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The special services will come 
to a climax December 20, when Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, will bring the message. 

As part of the celebration the audi- 
torium, Sunday school, parish hall and 
kitchen have been renovated; a cross, 
candelabra, missal stand and altar Bible 
have been purchased; an oil painting 
of “Christ in the Gethsemane” has been 
hung above the altar. To accommodate 
the growing Sunday congregations and 
Sunday school, one hundred new Com- 
mon Service Books and seventy-five 
Parish School Hymnals have been pur- 
chased. The Young People’s Choir 
wore their new robes Easter Sunday 
night when they sang an Easter can- 
tata. In the Sunday school an altar has 
been erected and a number of religious 
pictures have been hung. 

Still to be accomplished are the in- 
stallation of new lights for the church 
and Sunday school, the purchase of 
new pews, and the raising of $2,500 to- 
ward the indebtedness. 


Highspire, Pa. St. Peter’s Church, 
the Rev. Ralph R. Bergstresser pastor, 
was rededicated with special services 
May 3-7. The sermons were preached 
by Calvin P. Swank, D.D., superin- 
tendent of missions for the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod and pastor of this 
church 1907-1909; Joseph D. Krout, 
D.D., secretary of the synod, to whom 
the congregation is grateful for gen- 
erous assistance in planning the re- 
modeling of the church; the Rev. Ray- 
mond L. Markley of Greencastle, Pa., 
pastor in Highspire 1920-1925; the Rey. 
Ernest Luther Pee, Philipsburg, Pa., 
pastor 1916-1919; the Rev. W. Edward 
McHale of Steelton, and Paul R. 
Clouser, D.D., of Middletown. 

St. Peter’s Church was founded forty- 
nine years ago through the combined 
efforts of Steelton and Middletown 
congregations, and their interest 
throughout the years has been a tre- 
mendous asset. 

In December 1916, St. Peter’s was 
completely destroyed by fire. A new 
building was erected; but because of 
labor and material shortage in 1917-18 
and because of the advanced cost of 
construction work, the new church was 
not entirely completed. Used pews and 
other furnishings were installed. Faulty 
roof construction allowed the weather 
to damage the ceilings and walls. 

Last summer an architect was en- 
gaged to draw up plans which would 
correct the structural errors and ar- 
range a better interior. The sloping 
floor of the church was made level and 
the sanctuary moved from the north to 
the east end to give length to the nave. 
An acoustical ceiling was installed, and 
a new lighting system and furnishings 
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were provided. The nursery depart-- 
ment of the Sunday school was en- 
larged, the Sunday school room refin- 
ished, and the steam heating system 
was redesigned. The furniture is dark 
cak with the exception of the altar, 
which is of bleached oak. The original 
cost of the building was $23,000, and 
the cost of the present improvements 
$20,418. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. Addison C. Planz pastor, has 
made a number of improvements to its 
property. The parish hall was painted 
at a cost of $600. An indirect lighting 
system was installed in the parish hall 
and church school; new lights were 
placed in front of the church and 
church school, and extensive repairs 
made to the church and parsonage. The 
church auditorium has been carpeted; 
200 chairs were furnished for the par- 
ish hall by the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
a new dossal was presented. These 
improvements have been paid for; some 
of them were presented by individuals. 

This congregation has three choirs 
numbering 129 members. 


McKees Rocks, Pa. Mt. Calvary 
Church, Dr. Adam Boerstler pastor, 
dedicated a plaque May 17, listing the 
names of twenty-nine young men in the 
service of their country. The Veterans 


of Foreign Wars and three men home ~ 


on furlough assisted the pastor in this © 
service. The mother of three sons in 
the armed forces unveiled the plaque. 
The closest kin of each boy was hon- 
ored with an American flag. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Otto Sieloff, 


a reader of THe LUTHERAN resident in | 


Minneapolis, has called attention, in © 


connection with the renewal of her | 


subscription to THe LuTHERAN, to re- 
quests that have been made through- | 
out the country for gifts of literature | 
to be sent to those who are in the gov- 
ernment’s military service. In addition 
to the need of good magazines, Mrs. 
Sieloff recommends periodicals, among 
them the church paper of the group to 
which the addressee belongs. Her let- | 
ter reads: 

“If a great many of our Lutheran 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THE LUTHERAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 


together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying Tue LurHERAN 
in advance. 
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subscribers would do this, I am sure 
the young men in camps would appre- 
ciate THE LuTHERAN for reading.” 


Springfield, Ohio. In July the oldest 
Lutheran pulpit in Springfield will be 
occupied by one of the youngest of the 
successful graduates of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School— 
the Rev. John W. Rilling, who will be- 
come pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Springfield. Mr. Rilling is now pastor 
of Trinity Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Telford-Indianfield Parish of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania observed 
the 212th anniversary of Little Zion 
(Indianfield) Church Sunday morning, 
May 17. The Rev. Matthias F. Walz of 
Irvington, N. J., was the speaker, and 
the pastorate of the Rev. Frederick 
Walz, grandfather of the speaker, was 
featured. Flowers that graced the 
chancel at the service were put on Pas- 
tor Walz’s grave at Sellersville, Pa., in 
the afternoon as a brief memorial serv- 
ice was conducted. 

The Rev. Frederick G. Walz was the 
pastor of this congregation from 1865 
to 1892. He organized Zion Church, 
Wilmington, Del., and while pastor at 
Pottsville, Pa., organized a number of 
new churches, and was serving nine 
churches at one time, preaching three 
times on Sunday and twice during the 
week. When he became pastor of the 
Old Gosherthoppen Parish in 1865 the 
charge consisted of Old Goshenhoppen, 
Indianfield and Tohickon. A year later 
he organized St. Michael’s, Sellersville, 


' which he also served for four years. 


The parish today consists of Little Zion 
Church and St. Paul’s, Telford. The 
Rev. Charles F. Brobst is the pastor. 


MUHLENBERG BICENTEN- 
NIAL AT TRAPPE 


Augustus Church, Trappe, Pa., will 
celebrate its Muhlenberg Bicentennial 
in the old church, erected in 1743, Sun- 
day, June 28. The Service, 10.15 A. M., 
Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., Akron, Ohio, 
guest preacher. The second service at 
2.30 P. M. President Henry W. A. Han- 
son, D.D., LL.D., of Gettysburg College, 
will be the preacher. 

This is distinctly the Muhlenberg 
spot. Here he built his first church, first 
schoolhouse, was first teacher, built his 
first house and started his home, and 
here he is buried. 

The day will be of special interest. 

W. O. FrceEty, Pastor. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held July 7-9 in Providence 
Church, Burns, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
astor. The first session will be the Communion 
ervice Tuesday evening, held in connection 
with the opening of the synod, at 8.30 o’clock. 

Mrs. E. A. Dubard, Sec. 


The Baltimore 
Motherhous2 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 


Work and other Cnristian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 
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LUTHERAN DEACONESS, MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SYNOD 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
Mississippi Synod will be held in Providence 
Lutheran Church, Burns, Miss., the Rev. O. M. 
Morgan pastor, July 7-9. 

The meeting of the synod will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion Tuesday at 9.00 
A. M. President H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., will lead 
the service and the Rev. W. E. Fox, chaplain 
at Hattiesberg, Miss., will preach the sermon. 

O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Charles Upton Larrick 


Minola M. Larrick, widow of the late Rev. 
Charles Upton Larrick, died April 20, 1942, at 
St. Francis Hospital, Cambridge, Ohio, follow- 
ing surgical treatment. 

She was born September 28, 1874, near Buf- 
falo, Ohio, a daughter of William E. and 
Amanda Heaume. She was united in marriage 
with the Rev. Charles U. Larrick in 1903. 

Mrs. Larrick served diligently with her hus- 
band in Lutheran pastorates in Troy, Ohio; 
T-wisburg, Ohio; Minerva, Ohio; and Rockway 
Crurch, Springfield, Ohio. At the time of her 
death, she was an active worker in Christ 
Church, Cambridge, and was a Life Member of 
iP ate be Missionary Society of the U. L. 


Surviving are two children—Florence M. 
Larrick of Cleveland, and Victor H. Larrick, 
at home; a sister, Mrs. J. E. Secrest of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; and one brother, John S. Heaume 
of Springfield, Ohio. A sister, Mrs. Oella Drake, 
is deceased. 

The funeral service was held at her home in 
Cambridge, with Dr. A. M. Himes, pastor of 
Christ Church, officiating. Interment was made 
at Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield, Ohio, beside 
the grave of her late husband. Dr. L. H. 
Larimer of Hamma Divinity School, offered 
prayer at the grave. Ngee Gy 


MARRIED 


Folkemer-Morganthal. June 6 the Rev. Carl 
W. Folkemer and Miss Ruth Ann Morganthal 
were united in holy wedlock at Christ Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Md. The officiating clergy- 
men were Dr. John L. Deaton, b Dales of Christ 
Church, and the Rev. Roy L. Sloop, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Hagerstown, Md. 

The bride and groom are natives of Baltimore 
and were members of Christ Church since 
childhood. Pastor Folkemer was _ graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1937 and from the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg in 1940. 
He served as assistant pastor of Luther Place 
Church in Washington, D. C., until April 1942, 
when he accepted the call to become pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Linthicum Heights, Md., a 
suburb of Baltimore. 


Keiser-McGukin. Dr. Albert Keiser of Hick- 
ory, N. C., and Miss Lena Virginia McGukin of 
Anderson, S. C., were married June 6 in Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church,- Anderson, the Rev. 
Alton C. Clark officiating. 

Dr. Keiser has been head of the English de- 
partment and professor of speech in Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., for fifteen years 
and has written several books, of which The 
Indian in American Literature is most widely 
known. The bride was a teacher of French and 
English in the high school at Maiden, N. C. 

After a brief honeymoon they will be at home 
in Hickory, N. C 


WANTED 


Mission congregation desires choir vestments 
for a choir numbering not more than fifteen; 
also Parish School Hymnals to the number of 
not more than forty. It is the hope of this mis- 
sion group that it may be the beneficiary of 
circumstances in one of our U. L. C. A. churches. 
Address: the Rev. Charles K. Wynkoop, 58 Sus- 
quehanna Avenue, Shickshinny, Pa. 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 


Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa.—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
ney week or month.—Write for further par- 
iculars. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S -BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 


SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


WHEN IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Worship at 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Services every Sunday at 8 A. M. and 
10:45 A. M. Church School, 9:30 A. M. 


A Church You Will Like 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 


on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o’clock. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 
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THE LUTHERAN _ 


WHY-—Story Papers? 


PILOT 


For the Junior and 


Older Primary Group 


QUEST 


For Intermediates and 


Seniors 


Story Papers of High Literary Quality and Religious Background Are a Means of Win- 
ning and Holding Children and Young People for the Church. 


Boys and girls will find in our story papers a wealth of 
information, ‘inspiration and fascination. Rich in ethical, re- 
ligious and educational values, they are modern in appear- 
ance, with attractive illustrations and photographs, clear type, 


etc., as well as carrying a high-grade of written material. 


Especially adapted to two separate age groups, PILOT 
and QUEST open to the younger generation the world of 
nature and science. Stories of vital Christian people help 


them to develop their own personalities Christward. Daring 


heroes uphold high moral standards. Truth is presented as 
the most attractive objective in life. This is the sort of liter- 
ature in which you want your children and young people to 
be interested. What is read today may take root in action 


tomorrow—let it be Christian action. 


By supplying story papers for your school you will be 
meeting a real need of religion in these times. You can rely 


on PILOT and QUEST. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW for Pilot and Quest with delivery to begin next fall! 


© SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER on new subscriptions: A SIX MONTH Trial Subscription for a 


quantity lot AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL RATE. 


Subscription Price: Single Subscriptions, 75 cents a year; in quantities, to one address, at 60 cents, 


or 15 cents a quarter. 


Samples on request. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH and SPRUCE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


